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INVENTION IN THE KITCHEN. 

)HILE there is a great deal thought and said at 
\ present about the waste of fuel and of mate 
rial in our prevalent costly methods of preparing 
food. there is also a great deal of remark made con- 
cerning the opportunity that is here afforded to wo- 
men of proving their equality with men by the sim 
ple means of experimenting in the kitchen, discover- 
ing there new ways and means of administration and 
work, reforming the old methods, and remedying the 
abuses through their own penetration and determina- 
tion, instead of blindly following the habits and opin- 
traditional 
It is urged that 
household orbits women show 


grandmothers after 
even in these small 
their inferiority by 
their subserviency, by their want of originality, and 
by their willingness to do the thing the thousandth 
time the way it was done the first time; and original 
ity being the mark of great minds, one would pro 


ions and usages of 


grandmothers 


nounce the argument to be that having no originali- 
ty, therefore women have no minds, or what is equiv- 
alent to that. 

Sut without entering at all into the question of 
equality, indeed quite conceding that, since as men 
have had the best chance to improve themselves, hav- 
ing had freedom and mastery and all the opportuni- 
ty for development which outside contact gives, while 
women have had dependence and household care and 
care of children to occupy them, shut off thus from 
this stimulating and enlarging outside contact, and 
all greatly to the exclusion of any other form of self- 
development, it follows that men ought to be intel- 
lectually the superiors, whether they really are so or 
not; conceding, therefore, that what ought to be is, 
and without entering into the question even so far as 
to wonder if men never in any generation impart 
any portion of this superiority to their daughters, 
we shall make here neither rejoinder nor surrejoin- 
der, but merely a plea of extenuating circumstances, 
that affords in our opinion quite sufficient ground 
for doubting the worth or weight of the argument. 
It is not the wealthy woman, or the woman con- 
fessedly intellectual, earning money or reputation by 
her brain, who comes under the accusation that is 
made; because the first is giving no thought to the 
matter, it being the province of those whom she pays 
to do it for her; and the second confessedly has brains, 
and is using them, whether ill or well, in other direc- 
tions. It is the average woman—the woman of the 
kitechen—who is called in question. 

We will not urge that it is not the average man 
who has made discoveries in relation to the prepara- 
tion, of food and the way in which kitchen work in 
general can be improved, and who has in this way, at 
any rate, demonstrated his superiority to the average 
woman in this crucial point of originality. It is not 
the husband of the woman whose life is passed chief- 
ly in the kitchen, or who, if she hasa parlor, does not 
sit in it till the three meals a day are disposed of, 
and perhaps the first meal for to-morrow put under 
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way, who troubles himself in these affairs. For the 
average man, the mate of that average woman, is tol- 
erably well content with things as they are; thinks 
that his grandmother’s way was undoubtedly the best 
way that could be followed; that his wife’s pies are 
not quite so good as his mother’s, but that that is pos- 
sibly because his wife, a part of himself, is not quite 
so good as his mother, although he gives her the ben- 
efit of a doubt concerning the difference between his 
fresh boyish palate and the duller gustatory organs 
of middle life; it is he who finds more flavor and 
satisfaction in a fried steak than in a broiled one, pre- 
fers corned-beef and cabbage to sweetbread and pease, 
and is satisfied himself that all that there is to be 
found out in relation to cooking was found out long 
ago. 

It is not the common but the uncommon man who 
has bethought himself concerning these matters, the 
chemist, the philosopher, and the chef, whose salary 
is among the thousands, who is a chemist and a phi- 
losopher in a way himself; but it is the common wo- 
man who is criticised for not being on a level here 
with this uncommon man. Some of these men, in 
the prosecution of their other affairs, arrive at results 
which have a bearing on this domestic affair. If their 
wives, instead of mending their clothes, taking care of 
the babies, and making home possible and happy, had 
been engaged in similar prosecutions, they might have 
arrived ut similar results. To say that they might 
not is as absurd as to say that a person could not walk 
because she rides, or that because one has happened 
to go to France, therefore she could not have gone 
to England had she chosen. 

When scientific people, mentioning the fact that 
a philosopher has spent a thousand dollars with no 
hope of return, in the construction of a perhaps fault- 
less cooking-machine, make the fact the occasion of 
a slur upon women and their conservative methods 
of routine, they should be asked how many women 
have the thousand dollars to spend in experiments of 
that or any other nature, and how many husbands 
are there who would not think their wives needed 
looking after who spent their substance in such wise. 
The average woman of the kitchen has no money ; her 
husband carries the purse; he doles her out small 
sums; he goes with her, or else he goes alone, and 
buys her new gown, her new cloak; it is his money, 
he feels, not hers, and he makes her feel it too. She 
cannot give twenty-five cents to a charity without 
asking him. then, with which to 
buy the materials for an experiment in relation to 
any idea that may have struck her. 


She has nothing, 


For her to un 
dertake a change in kitchen ways would be to en 
counter possible failure, and to introduce expense, 
reproof, dissension, and the ghost of her mother-in 
law. 

The average woman is thus so constrained by her 
situation that she has to be content to let well enough 
alone, and leave things as they are. She feels that in 
so far as household expenditure goes she is her hus- 
band’s steward; that he works hard for his money, 
and she must not waste a dime of it in seeking out 
new inventions to save her own steps or her back; 
and that what was good enough for his grandmother 
is good enough for her. She does not buy the vaunt- 
ed new article of any sort, because she fears it may 
prove worthless, and so add to her husband's burdens 
instead of diminishing hers; she does not try to in- 
vent it, for these and other like reasons, simple, trans- 
parent, but cogent. If she ever had invented it, un- 
til within the last twenty years, it would have been 
patented in her husband's name. And it seems to us 
that so far it has not been proved at all that she 
could not invent under fostering circumstances, but 
only that the fact that her life is spent in the kitchen 
and on the scene is not, as it is asserted, a fostering cir- 
cumstance, but directly the contrary, and that her in- 
telligence is hampered by poverty, love, and fear. 





THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
V.—MONEY IN HER PURSE. 
| atid shall the daughter learn to spend money? How to use 


it, Save it, put it to the best account? How shall she aequire 
the knowledge which will lead her to care well and wisely for 
property, whether large or small, which may be hers? These are 
pertinent questions, and the guardians of the little maid should 
consider and settle them while she is yet in the nursery. And to 
begin: she can learn nothing practically about what she does not 
possess. To learn to spend money, she must have money to spend, 
I am not sure that I should not address this paper exclusively to 
fathers, since it is our easy-going American way to leave the 
mother, as well as the daughter, dependent for daily pence upon 
the head of the household, who dispenses or withholds according 
to the caprice of the moment, giving generously to-day and grudg- 
ingly to-morrow, and often administering the home finances in a 
very uncomfortable fashion for all concerned. 
Of whoever holds the purse let me ask a question. 
end are you training your daughter? 


To what 
Is it to fill an honorable 
place in the world, to manage a home in future for herself and 
her husband, should such be hers to manage, and to conduct her 
individual affairs creditably if marriage should not be her lot? Or 
is it your half-defined intention to turn out a pretty doll, whose aim 
shall be to shine in society, and who, having coaxed and wheedled 
her father out of money through girlhood, will use the same tac- 
tics in her life as a wife? 

You, the purse-holder, whether father or mother, are training the 
daughter for the future. It rests mainly with you to educate her 
to be a cvedit or a disgrace to your common-sense and forethought. 
From the failure to teach girls the right and judicious use of mon- 
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ey, from the absence of training in apportioning expenses to in- 
come, result at least half the miseries of domestic life. Money is 
a great responsibility. Education in the use of it should begin 
early, be thorough, methodical, and accumulative. 

No matter how narrow your income or small your means, you 
do spend something on your children’s pleasures, or you should, 
though they have fewer frills and furbelows and a less varied bill 
of fare. Give this something to them in the shape of an allow- 
ance, and let them have the responsibility of spending it them- 
selves. 

Begin with a tiny sum, five cents a week, which is enough at 
first. Let the little girl understand that this is hers, but that 
positively she will have no more till the next week, and see how 
the plan will work. You will be surprised to see how soon she 
will begin to husband her income. As the girl grows older give 
her more money, vear by year, till her allowance approaches or 
covers her necessary expenditures. Let her at first buy her own 
ribbons and dainty trifles out of her allowance; later she may 
select other needed articles. Be careful always to leave her a 
margin for the gratification of her own small tastes, for necessary 
expenses should not swallow the whole of her little income. 

I have known a father, a wealthy man, on being importuned for 
an allowance by a grown daughter, to calculate what he had 
been in the habit of spending for her, and give her somewhat less 
than that sum as an allowance. By so doing he forced her either 
to spend less than her position demanded (and than he was per- 
fectly willing to give her), or to abandon the allowance system in 
despair, and return to the old way of coaxing and getting out of 
him all she could. This last was the result. She found she could 
have indulgence, but she could not secure justice. 

The true way, as already said, is to begin early and increase the 
income in proper ratio with the responsibilities, till by the time a 
daughter is sixteen, she should buy nearly everything she wears, 
and at eighteen or twenty should be able to include her journeys 
and entire expenses, . f 

In this way several ends are gained. She is taught to use money 
with judgment, in the only way possible to teach her, by going 
without needful things if she spends foolishly, She is not reduced 
to the attitude of a suppliant for what is acknowledged to be 
her right; she has a certain independence most valuable in the 
development of her character. She is not ever reaching for things 
beyond her means; she knows what she can afford, aud will gov- 
ern herself accordingly. This is true, though parents who have 
not tried it may not believe it. Half the restlessness of our 
daughters would end at once if this money question were fairly and 
openly dealt with in this way. Two or three hundred dollars a 
year, or more as suitable, given regularly and ungrudgingly to a 
girl, will make her far happier than twice the amount doled out 
with an unwilling air that is intolerable, and which ends in the 
settled belief—which women entertain—that men 
grudge every cent they give to women, whatever their right may be. 
When convineed of that, the girl either goes to work for herself, 
or hardens her heart, and expects to get what she needs. by teas- 
ing and cajoling. Who is to blame ? 

Many a man who provide8 liberally for his daughter in his will, 
keeps her during life in uncomfortable dependence. No wonder, 
when left suddenly alone by his death, she falls a prey to the first 
“ sharper . 


nanny growh 





she meets guardian, executor, or pretended love 


has not been taught to manage her own affairs ; 


She 
she is an infant 
in the care of money, and of course fair game for those who live 
on their more honest neighbors, 

The very best way to accustom a young woman to the manage- 
ment of an income, as well as to provide oceupation that will in 
terest her and thus keep her happy, is to give her charge of some 
part of the household machinery, with the expenses pertaining to 
it. Put into her hands the money devoted to that purpose, and 
allow her to dispose as she ples 





es of whatever amount she may 
that it shall be spent on the depart 
With this, and for this service, she 
should have an income of her own—call it a salary or not as you 
choose, 





save, stipulating, if desirable, 
ment i 





s in charge of. 


This course will develop the house-keeping side ot het 
nature, and while she will be busy and contented at home, she 
will be fitting herself to take charge of a home of her own. 

Do not think this a visionary scheme. I have seen it tried 
in more than one case with perfect success, 


In one case the 
young daughter of a woman so engaged in other work that she 
had to give up part of her cares, assumed the whole charge of the 
culinary department. She planned the meals, carried the house 
keeping purse, went every morning to market, gave the daily or- 
ders to the several servants, looked after the cook, and trained 
the table waiters. She was a good manager, and after a few 
years of this experience she could order and have properly served 
a formal dinner of many courses. For her work she received a 
comfortable salary, and was as happy and independent in her fa 
ther’s house as she would have beeu in her own, while the relief 
to her overburdened mother was unspeakable. 

The divided cares 
made it easy for all, and the presence of a contented grown daugh- 
ter was a blessing in the house. So it might always be if the fa- 
thers and mothers of daughters would treat them like responsible 
beings, and train them in the proper use of money. 


Never was there a more charming home. 





LETTER-WRITING. 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 


FPXUAT the art of letter-writing is a lost art is a statement very 

freely made and very generally accepted. The statement is 
one, however, which T feel bound todeny. The art is not lost, but 
it is not practised as it was in the days before the penny-post and 
the postal-card were established. Given the same provocation, 
and I think that as witty, wise, and exhaustive letters could and 
would be written to-day as were penned by Mary Russell Mitford, 
or the overrated Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Friends separated 
from each other still write long letters back and forth, and if they 
are neither witty nor wise, that is the fault of the writers, and not 
of the age in which they write. I don’t know exactly how long the 
art of letter-writing is supposed to have been lost, but if it was at 
its height during the latter days of the last century and the first 
of this, then I suppose it must have been nearing its decadence 
fifty years or so ago; and yet the letters of Thackeray, of Dick 
ens, of Charlotte Bronté, of George Eliot, of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
or the more recently published correspondence of John Lothrop 
Motley, give no indication of it. I am quite willing to admit that 
people do not, as a rule, write as long or as interesting letters as 
they did a century or less ago, but I do not for a moment believe 
that it is because they cannot. There are numerous reasons why 
they do not. This is a busy age, and time is more precious than 
postage-stamps. Instead of one long letter they write half a dozen 
short ones. 

But where there is plenty of leisure, charming letters are still 
written, I know a lady living in the country whose life in a cer- 
tain way is as quiet and uneventful as a life could well be. She 
seldom goes off her little farm, and she sometimes passes days 
without seeing any one but her “farm hands,” and yet her letters 
are waited for by her city relatives with the liveliest interest. 
They are written well enough to print, and I think that they would 
be entertaining even to “ outsiders.” 


BY 


They are not comments on 


the topics of the day treated of by the newspapers, but are made 
up of the simple annals of the farm, and you would be astonished 
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to know how much that is amusing there is in that work-a-day 
life. The colored chambermaid has become the “leading lady” 
of the “ African Thespian Association,” and is “spouting” her lines 
as she goes about her work. The water was a foot deep in the 
cellar, and the cook had to charter a wash-tub and paddle out 
after her milk-pans. All of this is told with a particularity and a 
dash of humor simply irresistible. 

The newspapers offer another reason for short letters, since they 
have gone so freely into the department of gossip. If the city 
cousin wants to tell the country cousin that she attended Mrs. 
Ropemin’s reception, where she heard Mr. Woodwind play upon 
the flute, she has only to send a marked copy of the next morn- 
ing’s paper, in which will be found a full description not only of 
Mr. Woodwind’s performance, but of the costume and face of 
every lady who graced the occasion. If she is lazy or too much 
swallowed up by the social whirlpool to write, she will find that 
by a careful course of blue pencil over the daily papers she will 
be able to keep her country cousin thoroughly posted in the social 
news of the town. ‘The latter, on the contrary, finding the “ Scin- 
tillations ” of the local journal inadequate, will be obliged to rely 
upon her pen, and unless she is a very silly girl, the result will 
not be bad. 

English women, as a rule, are much better letter-writers than 
Americans. They go about their task much more deliberately. 
They have not yet got used to the low rate of postage, and 
they say all they have to say in one letter, and they say it 
well, I may add that in the matter of handwriting also, the 
American women have much to learn from them, It is very 
seldom that you find an English woman’s letter carelessly writ- 
ten. She takes pains to form her letters, and you do not have to 
waste valuable time in trying to decipher what she has written, 
and the signature is not mere hieroglyphies. It is a perfect de- 
light to me merely to look at some of the letters I receive from 
England. They are almost pictures, with their jet black ink, their 
geuerous margins, and their handsome paper. There is also an 
air of repose about them. I do not feel as though they had been 
dashed off simply to discharge an obligation. I picture in my 
mind the writer seated at a big solid oak table, with a bottle of 
black ink at one side and a bundle of quills or perhaps “J” pens 
on the other. She settles herself deliberately for the task, and 
she accomplishes it well. It must be a very illiterate English 
woman who writes a bad hand. Even the handwriting of the 
chambermaids at the lish inns where [ staid used to fill me 
with envy. 

There is another lesson we might learn from England in this 
matter, and that is in the answering of letters. I never knew 
anything like you Americans,” said an Englishman to me once 
“You never think of answering letters.” 
I do not mean to say that I wish this statement to be taken liter 
ally, but, at the same time, unanswered letters are entirely too 
common with us. We write letters that not only should be an 
swered out of common politeness, but because a reply is requested, 
I do not want to think 











This is only too true 


and we wait for it until we grow tired 
that this means downright rudeness on the part of the person to 


whom we have written, but it amounts to the same thing It is 
all well enough to plead forgetfulness, or business, or, as some 
pe ople have the effrontery to do, a distaste for letter-writing; but 


there is very seldom any excuse for shortcomings in this matter 
The most o person who should letter to 
Victoria would get at least an acknowledgment of 
receipt from Sir Henry Ponsonby. Mr 
cently, answered every letter he received with his own hand, but 
of late he turns that task over.to his secretary, and, notwith 


write a serious 


obscure 


Queen 





Gladstone, until very 


standing the size of his mail, no correspondent is neglected. Dh 
Oliver Wendell Homes, until within a few months, answered by re 
turn mail when possible, and always with his own hand, every let 
ter he received But people are merciless where a distinguished 


man is concerned, and he had to secure the services of a secre 


tary to husband his failing sight 


I heard a man not long ago say, In speaking f Mr. John Ja 
cob Astor, “He is a most courteous man, and he shows it in no- 
thing more than in the promptness with which he answers a let- 
ter.” I know that the average American is always in a hurry, 
and that there are two things to which he begrudges time: 
the other is answering any but the most pressing business 
This latter truth is well illustrated by an incident that 
Aman in New York wrote to a man 
in Louisville to see if he could do a certain thing for him. He 
waited and waited, Days and weeks passed by, and vet he vot 
no letter. At first he was indignant, and then he felt hurt that his 
request should be so entirely ignored, At last he received a letter 
from another man, showing that the request he had made of his 
friend had not only been attended to, but the object was success- 
fully accomplished, and that the friend had made the trip from 
Louisville to New Orleans solely for that purpose. He had made 
this long trip and spent a good deal of money to oblige his friend, 
but he said, by way of explanation of his silence, that he “ hadn’t 
time to write letters.” 


one is 
eating ; 
letters. 
came within my knowledge. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING CASHMERES. 
QRENCH cashmeres will remain in favor during the demi-sea- 
son for house and street dresses, and are imported in all the 
light spring tints. For the street are beige shades, bisewit, fawn, 
castor, and wood browns, with din or flax color, and many clear 
gray shades, from the palest to dark silver gray. The new greens 
are either bright prairie and poplar shades, or the grayish sage 
and stem greens, very light Nile green for evening dresses, and 
“dome green,” with much blue in it, like that of the great dome 
of the Exposition building. There are some shades of gray-blue 
of which much is expected: ciel or sky blue, and the clear light 
shade known as baby blue. Tomato red has much yellow in it; 
Eiffel or reddish brown is shown again, and a new pink called 
Venus is a deep flesh tint. Aubergine is the purple color of egg- 
plants, and some light shades in most refined taste are called after 
the iris, the fleur-de-lis, orchids, and lilacs ; yellow will be used with 
fleur-de-lis, and pink with lilac. The yellow shades have much 
gold in them, and are called b/e’d’or and Ceres. 

Cashmere will be trimmed with velvet or brocade, or else with 
plain silk, either surah or taffeta, The simall-figured chiné silks 
are also offered for the same purpose, and many cashmere bodices 
will have large sleeves of bengaline silk or of crépe de Chine of 
the same shade. Velvet trimming will be most used in a contrast- 
ing color, as pale blue cashmere with olive green velvet, gray with 
golden brown velvet, pink cashmere with chocolate velvet, and 
black velvet on cashmere of any color. Rows of velvet ribbon 
will be sewed above the hem of full plain skirts, and lengthwise 
rows will trim the side of slightly draped skirts, each row either 
beginning or ending in a large chow, A pretty model for a house 
gown is one of baby blue cashmere trimmed with olive green vel- 
vet, worn at a morning wedding by a slender young blonde. The 
foundation skirt is covered high on the right side, and several 
inches above the foot of the remainder, by two and a half breadths 
of cashmere. Over this falls a Greek over-skirt like that of the 
“ Modern Classic Gown” illustrated in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XXIIL, but 
without train or trimming. The high bodice is full on the shoul- 
ders, and pleated to a point in front, but shirred across the back. 
The sleeves are leg-o’-mutton shape, very high on the shoulders, 
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with deep cuffs of velvet set upon them, The neck is cut in 
V shape below the throat, and has a deep round collar of the vel 
vet turned down far enough to meet the sleeves. To unite the 
skirt and bodice, a bias velvet girdle, two inches wide, pointed in 
front, and fastened behind by a rosette, is sewed permanently at 
the top of the over-skirt, and is brought up above the edge of the 
bodice, and hooked there securely. The foundation skirt has a 
separate belt, which is fastened first, then the bodice is put on, 
and the over-skirt with its girdle is drawn up outside the edge of 
the bodice. The two skirts are tacked together invisibly half-way 
down their length amid the pleats of the back and on the left side. 
The neck and wrists aré completed by pretty tuckers of white 
mousseline de soie doubled, two inches deep when finished, gath- 
ered in a puff and narrow frill, with a row of baby ribbon between 

When brocades are used with cashmere they are of the same 
shade, and form the mutton-leg sleeves and the sides of the pointed 
bodice, the cashmere being put on in bib shape in front and back, 
slashed open at the throat, drawn up on each shoulder, and pleat- 
ed to the point in front. The back is high at the neck, pleated to 
a point below, and the whole edge of the cashmere in front and 
back is feather-stitched above a narrow hem, or else trimmed with 
very narrow silk cord gimp, A draped breadth of the brocade is 
in front of the straight cashmere skirt, and a pleated breadth is 
in the back. 

Fancy plaid taffeta or surah in light colors is used with light 
cashmeres, while black cashmere is combined with gay Scotch 
tartans, as that of the Stuart clan, with red, green, black, and yel 
low plaids, or else the many blue and green plaids with their white 
and yellow bars. Black bengaline and surah dresses are also 
made up in combination with these plaids. The round yoke and 
full sleeves are of the plaid taken bias, and the full bodice of eash- 
mere is gathered with a standing frill along its edge; 
over-skirt drops so low that the plaid lower skirt is searcely seen 
below it, 
plaid breadth is added down the middle of the back of the over 
skirt, which is then long enough to hide the foundation skirt en 
tirely. 
the deep over-skirt—which never goes entirely out of fashion, and is 
to be much used in the spring—will find an excellent model (with 
diagram pattern in the Supplement) on page 100, Bazar No. 6, of the 
current volume. Rows of velvet ribbon or a single wide band of 
velvet will trim this over-skirt and the skirt beneath it. 


the black 


except on each side, though in some dresses a pleated 


Bazar readers who wish to make cashmere gowns with 


LITTLE GIRLS’ CASHMERE FROCKS 

Cashmere frocks for little girls are made with high round waists, 
large sleeves, and gathered skirt, with velvet ribbon trimming. 
The high bodice buttoned behind is shirred at the top in row after 
row around the neck, finished with a double standing frill of the 
cashmere instead of a collar; three or four rows of shirring hold 
the fulness at the waist line in the middle of the front and back. 
The full sleeves are shirred around the wrists The 
By way of trimming, velvet ribbon forms 


straight skirt 
is simply hemmed 
bretelles passing over the shoulders, and ending at the waist line 
mid 


shoulder 


one each side of the 
added on 


in front and back in two small rosettes, 


dle. A bow of velvet is sometimes each 


Other high waists have a great deal of fulness drawn from the 
shoulders, armholes, and sides, to meet down the middle of the 
front in two narrow ruffles of the cashmere doubled, or else held 
by a buckle of jet, of gilt, or of steel The V space left below 


with surah si 





the throat is filled in with velvet or Still other 
cashmere waists have a jacket front cut off square above the 
front of 
which is lengthened to droop slightly in the middle, but is short 
on the sides. A hem four inches deep is sufficient finish for any 
cashmere skirt, but tucks and rows of velvet ribbon are 


waist line, opening over a blouse India silk or surah, 


ilso used 
Pale Nile green cashmere dresses shirred in the waist, with bottl 
bretelles 
old-pink, or gray-blue cashmere have blac k velvet bretelles, 
Polka-dotted India silk frocks are made in the ways noted for 


green velvet are very pretty, while those of fawn-color, 


and 
the top, an | 


cashmere, or else they have the baby waist cut half-low 
narrow standing frill 
then 


Plain or 


round in the neek, with a 
high puffed sleeves, 
nainsook or of India silk. 





impe of 





ind are worh Over a White 


figured challis are made up 


similarly, and trimmed with gros grain ribbons 


GIRLS GINGHAM DRESSES. 


up at little 
all the vear, alternating them with their white frocks, 
and for larger girls to wear throughout The 
chiné-figured detached flowers or in wide stripes 
are chosen for even very small git Is; also the clan plaids, the small 


Seotch gingham dresses are made this season fo 
girls to weat 
the summer. new 


finghams 


checks, and stripes both narrow and wide, in yellow, green, or 
lavender, alternating with white, as well as the familiar pink, red, 
or blue stripes and checks. 

The sensible tendency is to make these useful dresses very sim- 
ply, with high round waists, giving them a smart look by making 
the full sleeves very high on the shoulders ; 
over guimpes are still preferred by many, while others simulate a 
guimpe by introducing embroidery, or a white tucked nainsook 
plastron, and white sleeves sewed permanently into the high ging- 
ham waist. Most waists are round, not pointed in front, their 
only seams being those under the arms and on the shoulders. For 
the smallest dresses these round waists are plain over their soft 
cambrie lining, with a sash of the gingham sewed in the side 
seams and tied behind. The trimming is open-patterned embroid- 
ery, two or three inches wide, passing up over the shoulders as 
bretelles, and also forming the turned-down collar and the small 
cuffs of the large sleeves. Other small round waists have four 
lengthwise box pleats in front and back separated by embroidered 
insertion (there are three rows of insertion), with sleeves of mut- 
ton-leg shape, cut each in one piece, very full and high above the 
armhole, then tapered to fit the arm below the elbow. The skirt, 
of two straight breadths with a four-inch hem, is long enough to 
fall half-way between the knees and ankles. Extreme styles are 
avoided in these dresses, such as the French frocks with long 
waist and short skirt, and the Kate Greenaway gowns with short 
waists and long skirts that trip the child as she walks. 

Baby waists for gingham dresses with a belt of embroidery will 
be worn with a high, round, and shallow yoke of embroidery by 
the smallest girls, while those from four to ten years will wear 
similar waists, and also low-necked baby waists, over a high guimpe 
with long sleeves. Such waists are not lined. Bias sleeves are 
effective in these waists, with a puff at the top formed by a band 
of the embroidery. 

Pretty round gingham waists for girls of six years are of plaids 
made bias in front, and lapped from shoulder to waist line with a 
tucked muslin plastron set between. The lapped edges of the 
front are straight, with two tucks and a hem along each edge ; 
they begin at the top of the shoulder seam, meet on the bust, and 
lap to the waist line, and this arrangement brings the plaids bias 
along the sides. A V of tucked muslin appears in the opening 
below the throat, and is usually part of an entire muslin front set 
underneath from side seam to side seam, but tucked only where 
it is visible. The straight back has two tucks down each side 
of the buttons; a sash of the gingham made of two ends sewed 
in the side seams is tied behind in a great bow. Other plaid 
gingham fronts cut entirely bias are turned back in narrow revers 
from the waist line to the shoulders and edged with embroidery, a 
V of embroidery filling up the middle. Still other waists have 
square jacket fronts turned back at top in short revers, and open 


vet low waists worn 


’ 


over a plain round waist that has a broad box pleat down the 
middle trimmed with edging down each side: a row of tiny pearl 
buttons set verv near together is down the middle of the ple at 
The straight skirts of girls’ dresses are made very full this sea 
son, two breadths of Scotch gingham being used for girls of fout 


vei 





, two and a half breadths for those of six or eight years, and 
three and a half breadths for ten-year-old girls ; 
mensions cannot be given for dresses of growing ¢ 


more exact di 
irls; but mo- 
thers must see that their skirts are full in the back ar 
not too secant in front. When trimming is used on skirts it con 
sists of a cluster of tucks or 
Wash dresses have their skirts 





rows of insertion above a hem 
vathered all around at th« top, but 
those of cashmere, challi, or India silk may be varied by side 


pleats or box pleats in front and gathers else where, 


CHALLIS 
The challis in plain colors introduced last year are again 
brought out in the fashionable shades of S 
Kiffel, lavender, violet, faded rose, pale French 
poppy red; they are thirty inches wide, and cost 


le, Stem y en, sage, 

thd 
50 cents a vard, 
a pattern of fourteen yards with some ribbon trimmings making a 
refined and inexpensive gown. The figured challis are in Persian 
stripes and other designs and colors similar to those seen in India 
Vandykes of white open embroidery 
waist and full sleeves of challi dresses of 
lavender tints. 








bright 


eray, 


silks, used. in the 


will be 
light gray, Suéde, or 
SOMETHING NEW IN GRENADINES 
Black grenadines are revived for next summer's dresses 
order that they may rival the net 1 | 


and lace dresses that 
long displaced them, they are ma 





» more beautiful by introducing 


colors, in small designs of flowers, ill over the fabric . t 


or elise ft 
plain black canvas grenadine is wide enough for the length of the 


skirt, and is bordered near one selvage with metallic stripes of 
Other dress patterns have a flowered bot 
the and leaves that will 
All-black striped border 


rs of bengal 
are very handsome for those who object to colors, and there ari 


copper, gold, or silver 


der in the natural colors of blossoms 


make beautiful trimming. 





other grenadines with irregular stripes of repped silk lengthwise 
on the whole surface, while still others have fuzzy polka dots like 
fur on a canvas-woven ground 

Thanks for information are due Messrs 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; ArrkKEN, Son, & Co.; 


ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
uid SreRN BrotuErs. 





PERSONAL. 
Tue pretty society play by Miss Grace Furniss, A Box of Mon- 
keys, which appeared in the Bazar Vol. XXIL, No. 51, afforded a 
charming evening’s entertainment on January 15th at Fort Assini 


boin, Montana, where it was satisfactorily presented by a happily 


selected cast, before an admiring audience composed of the officers 


and their families. The Bazar plays are in great favor for amateut 


theatricals, and this one is deservedly popular, being light, grace 


ful, and amusing 





Lieutenant Schwatka, of polar fame, surveys mankind from 
China to Peru with equal mind Ha exhausted the arctic 
circle, he betook himself to the equator In returning he has 
now reached El Paso, Texas, accompanied by Mr. F. Howard 
O'Neill, in charge of eleven cliff dwellers from the Sierra Madre 


Mountains. These cl 


tribe, and speak a languag 


iff dwellers are members of the Tahuarmari 


eof their own. They came from Tukova, 


two hundred miles from Chihuahua, and travelled the 





whole di 


tance on foot, beating their master, who rode. One of these 
is known to have travelled one hundred miles in twelve hours. a 
of the 


ls to exhibit his strange 


men 


iwchievement that recalls the stories old Greek 


runners 


Lieutenant Schwatka inten 





coms Hons Lik 


to Eu 





the principal cities of the country, and then 
rope to jom Buffalo Bill 


The famous Danish Minister M 


to take then 


y ipp is a functionarv to 
have delighted the heart of his Majesty King George the Third 
For fifteen years M. Estrupp has held his place against a ma 
jority in five successive Chambers, though every one of them 
has refused to vote his budget It must be remembered that the 
unwritten law of Parliamentary countries requires a Minister's 
resignation when the popular majority, as shown in an advers« 
vote of the House, is against him But, with the serenity of cor 


scious virtue, M. Estrupp has gone on to collect the 


spend them, not condescending to defend his position 


taxes and 
The King 
mighty Pooh Bah, he 
This extraordinary state of things 
is due to the fact that the people constantly send up large radical 


and the army are behind him, and, like 


Lhe 


snaps his fingers at his critics 


na jorities, while King Christian is rigidly conservative, and insists 
oh a conservative administration : 

The smallest adult human being in the world, Lucia Zarate 3 
and measured 
only 144 inches around her waist, died last week on a snow-bound 
train at Truckee, California. She was twenty-six years old, and 
had been shown as a midget all over the 

Miss Amy Fowler, daughter of the chaplain of the Bath 
(England) work-house, having studied medicine 


i mite whose height was only 264 inches, who 





riobe 


under Pasteur in 
Paris, has determined to take up Father Damien’s work among 
Sandwich Islands sue is vears 
old, and goes out, under the name of Sister Rose Gertrude, to what 


the lepers of the twenty-seven 
she considers her life mission, having taken the vows of a Roman 
Catholic order 
—Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, the biographer and friend of the late 
Miss Alcott, lives at Jamaica Plain, near Boston 
against a background of old forest trees. Climbing the stairs from 
the wide hall, one reaches Mrs, Cheney's private “ den,” a cheerful 
little room overlooking the fields and a bit of wood. On the shelves 
are her favorite books, while casts from the antique and unfinish- 
ed sketches by her late husband adorn the room. 
-The humble cottage where Mary Washington, the mothet of 
George, lived and died is still standing at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
It is suggested that this home of our first Pi 


Her house stands 


esident’s mother be 
bought and preserved, so that future generations may know from 
what small beginnings great results may spring. : 

—Arlo Bates says that this winter has developed a new indus- 
try for young ladies. A young Boston girl, who was clever at 
once with her brains and with her hands, conceived the idea of 
having classes in carpentry for the benefit of young boys just be 
yond the kindergarten age. The classes meet at the parents’ 
houses, the teacher furnishes material and tools, and the young- 
sters are at least taught how to whittle without cutting their finger s, 
and this, Mr. Bates thinks, is something. 

—Miss Charlotte Robinson has the honor of printing on her 
business ecards ‘* Decorator to her Majesty.” Miss 
a brown-haired, bright-eved, well-educated little lady, with a 
musical voice and an American alertness of demeanor She 
has two shops—one in London, and the other in Mancheste: 
—both of which she supervises. In addition to this labor, she 
spends much time in visiting town and country houses, and advising 
as to their decoration and furnishing. She is an expert draughts 
man and a thorough mathematician, as well as a household artist. 
Having made an estimate of the cost of time, labor, and material, 
she submits specifications to her client, and if they are accepted, 
gives the plan at once to her workmen, and refuses to entertain 
interference or suggestion from her employers when once work is 
begun, Some of the most beautiful “interiors” in England are 
of her designing. 


Robinson is 
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‘ig. 3.—MacramMe FrinGe ror 
Cuatr Back, Fie. 1 





Fig. 1.—Bopice ror CLorn Costume.—Fronr.—([See Fig, 2, Page 141.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 51-62. 
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Cota anp Sttk Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 148.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 
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Fig. 3.—Powpering ror Cuair Back, Fic. 1, 
Pace 148. 

to Symbols: @ Dark Brown ; 8 Light Brown ; 

cru; 8 Dark, © Medium, ® Light, Blue-Green; 

Dark, ® Medium, Light, Blue; = Ground. 
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Fig. 2.—Derrtai or Bopice Triwuine, Fie. 1, Pace 141.—F ut Size. 





Fig. 2.—Powpertinc ror Caatr Back, Fic. 1, Pace 148. 
Key to Symbols: @ Darkest, G Second, ® Third, 9 Lightest, Olive Green ; 8 Dark, 
® Medium, © Light, Terra-cotta Red; O Pale Pink ; G Dark Blue-Green ; & Light 
Blue-Green ;~ Ground. 
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Fig. 2.—Workine Patrern ror Cuair Back, Fic. 1.—Cross Srircu. 
Drawy-work Square ror Linen Emsrorpery.—f{For description see Supplement. } Key to Symbols: ® Old-rose; @ Dark Blue; 0 Ground. 
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Breakrast Cap. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Back or Cashmere anp Sitk Gows, 
Fic. 1, Page 148, 


For description see Supplement. 








AFTERNOON TorLeTTe OF INDIA CASHMERE AND 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1 —Bontce Truwwine or Gotp Passementertr.—[See Fig. 2, Page 140.] 
For designs and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 63-66. 





BENGALINE. 
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Fig. 2—Back or Cora 
Bonicr, Fie. 1, Page 140. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VI. 
Figs. 51-62. 


Chair Back.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustrations on page 140, 

Tas chair back is of 
cream white Congress can- 
vas, covered with a diaper 
design worked in cross 
stitch with embroidery 
thread of two colors, old- 
rose and dark blue. The 
model is fourteen inches 
deep and nineteen wide, 
and has a hem three- 
quarters of an inch wide. 
The working pattern for 
the embroidery is given in 
Fig. 2; each cross stitch is 
worked over a square of 
two threads of the eanvas 
perpendicularly and hori- 
zontally. Around the edge, 
fastening the hem, is a 
narrow notched border 
worked in flat stitch. The 
lower edge is finished with 
a macramé fringe, which 
is shown in Fig, 3, It is 
worked with linen thread 
in the three colors of the 
chair back—old-rose, blue, 
and «ream white, Cut the 
thread into lengths of 
about forty inches; take 
the colored threads single 
and the white double; fold 
them through the middle, 
and loop them over the 
edge of the hem, with an 
interval of two threads of 
canvas between, in the 
following order: 2 blue, 2 
old-rose,"2 double white 
ones, 2 old-rose, 2 blue; 
the 20 ends make one pat- 


141 
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Trov-Trovu CoLLARETTE 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Back or Brack Lace Dress, 
Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL., Figs. 12-23. 











Fig. 1.—Brack Lace Dress.—Frontr.— [ See Fig. 2 J 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 12-28 
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tern; repeat in this order. Tack the work firmly 
and evenly to the edge of a table or on a macramé 
cushion ; work the rows from left to right: in the 
riven the ends are numbered in the 


lirections 
order in which they are ranged each time at the 
moment of using lst row.—To begin, tie 3 
single knots with the Ist and 2d ends (for a 
single knot cross the right end over the left, 
bring the left through between them above the 
crossing, and draw up the loop, not too tightly, 
¢ the end which was the left on the right 
side); * here the pattern begins ; 
each with the 3d and 4th and the 17th and 18th ; 
with the 9th-12th (these are the white ends, 


keeping 


2 single knots 


which are double, but are counted the same as 
single ends only in the work) make 1 double knot ; 
for a double knot take the Ist, pass it over the 
ind under the 4th; take the 4th, loop 
it round the 1st, under the middle 2, and over the 






midad 





lst, draw up; then take the one which is now the 
Ist, put it under the middle 2 and over the 4th; 
take the 4th, loop it round the lst, over the mid 
dle 2, and under the loop made by the Ist, draw 
it up; with the 19th and 20th ends of this and 
the Ist,and 2d of the next pattern make 14 dou- 
ble knots; repeat from *, and end the row as 
it began, with 8 knots. 2d row.—»* A bar, for 
which slant the 9th for a leader across the 8th 

}st,and work 2 macramé knots around it with 
each of the group in turn; for a macramé knot 
put the knotting end over the leader, behind, and 
out between the leader and itself; close under- 
neath make a similar bar, slanting the 10th across 
the 9th-2d; with the 11th-20th ends work a 
similar pair of bars in the opposite direction ; re- 
peat from *. 38d row.—»* 2 single knots each 
with the 5th and 6th and the 15th and 16th; 1 
double knot with the 7th-14th, tying with the 
outer 2 on each side around the middle 4; with 
the 19th and 20th of this and the Ist and 2d of 
the next, 1 double knot; repeat from *; at the 
end omit the double knot. 4th row.—A pair of 
bars with the 2d slanted as a leader across the 
3d-10th, then the Ist across the 2d-9th; a sim 
ilar pair of bars in the opposite direction with the 
11th-—20th ; repeat. 5th row.—To begin, 4 single 
knots with the Ist and 2d; * 3 single knots each 
with the 3d and 4th and the 17th and 18th, 1 
double knot with the 9th-12th; after an interval 
shown in the illustration, 14 double knots with the 
19th and 20th of this and the Ist and 2d of the 
next pattern; repeat from *. Repeat the 2d—5th 
rows twice, then the 2d—4th once, but in all these 
repetitions omit the double knot worked with the 
first 2 and last 2 ends of the pattern, except in 
the 3d row of the first repetition, and instead 
work 4 single knots with each of these 2 pairs of 
ends in the 5th row. For the last row work a 
donble knot with the 9th-12th ends, then catch 
all the ends of the pattern together, and tie a 
double knot around them with the 9th-12th, and 
finally cut the tassels even 





ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 
A Romance of To-var. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avruor or “ For Farru anp Frerpom,” “Tar Worin 
Went Very Wert Turn,” “ Aut. Sorts anp 


Conprrions or Men,” “ Tur Bewt oF 
Sr. Pavw’s,” ere., ETO. 


CHAPTER VII 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


LL day long the boat sailed about among the 
- channels and over the shallow ledges of the 
Outer or Western Islands, whither no boat may 
reach save on such a day, so quiet and so calm. 
The visitor who comes by one boat and goes away 
by the next thinks he has seen this archipelago 
As well stand inside a great cathedral for half an 
hour and then go away thinking you have seen it 
ill. It takes many days to see these fragments 
of Lyonesse, and to get a true sense of the place. 
They sailed round the southern point of Samson, 
ind they steered westward, leaving Great Minalto 
on the lee, toward Mincarlo, lying, like an old- 
fashioned sofa, high at the two ends and flat in 
the middle. They found a landing at the south- 
ern point, and clambered up the steep and rocky 
sides of the low hill, On this island there are 
four peaks with a down in the middle, all com- 
lete. It is like a doll’s island. Everywhere in 
Scilly there are the same features: here a hill 
strewn with bowlders: here a little down with 
fern and gorse and heath; here a bay in which 





the water, on such days as it can be approached, 
peacefully laps a smooth white beach ; here dark 
eaves and holes in which the water always, even 
in the calmest day of summer, grumbles and 
groans, and, when the least sea rises, begins to 
roar and bellow—in time of storm it shrieks and 
howls. Those who sail round these rumbling 
water-dungeons begin to think of sea-monsters. 
Hidden in those recesses the awful calamary lies 
watching, waiting, his tentacles forty feet long 
stretching out in the green water, floating inno- 
cently till they touch their prey, then seizing and 
haling it within sight of the baleful, gleaming 
eves and within reach of the devouring mouth. 
In these holes, too, lie the great conger-eels—they 
fear nothing that swims except that calamary; 
and in these recesses walk about the huge crabs 
which devour the dead bodies of shipwrecked 
sailors. On the sunlit rocks one-looks to see a 
mermaiden, with glittering scales, combing out 
her long fair tresses. Perhaps one may unfor- 
tunately miss this beautiful sight, which is rare 
even in Scilly; but one cannot miss seeing the 
seals flopping in the water and swimming out to 
sea with seeming intent to cross the broad ocean. 
And in windy weather porpoises blow in the 
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shallow waters of the sounds. All round the 
rocks at low tide hangs the long sea-weed, undis- 
turbed since the days when they manufactured 
kelp, like the rank growth of a tropical ereeper ; 
at high tide it stands up erect, rocking to and fro 
in the wash and sway of the water like the tree- 
tops of the forest in the breeze. Everywhere, 
except in the rare places where men come and 
go, the wild sea-birds make their nests; the shags 
stand on the ledges of the highest rocks in silent 
rows gazing upon the water below; the sea-gulls 
fly, shrieking in sea-gullic rapture—there is sure- 
ly no life quite so joyous as a sea-gull’s ; the cur- 
lews call; the herons sail across the sky; and, in 
spring, millions of puffins swim and dive and fly 
about the rocks, and lay their eggs in the hollow 
places of these wild and lonely islands. 

These things, which one presently expects and 
observes without wonder in all the islands, were 
new to Roland when he set foot on the rugged 
rock of Mincarlo. He climbed up the steep sides 
of the rock and stood upon the top of its highest 
peak. He made two or three rapid sketches of 
rock and sea, the girl looking over his shoulder, 
watching curiously, for the first time in her life, 
the growth of a picture. 

Then he stood and looked around. The great 
stones were piled about; the brown turf crept 
up their sides; where there was space to grow, 
the yellow branches of the fern were spread ; and 
on all four sides lay the shining water. 

“All my life,” he said, “I have dreamed of 
islands. This is true joy, Armorel. For a per- 
maneney, Samson is better than Minearlo, because 
there is more of it. But to come here sometimes 

-to sit on this carn while the wind whistles in 
your ear, and the waves are lapping against the 
rocks all day long and always— Armorel, is there 
any other world? Are there men and women 
living somewhere? Is there anybody but you 
and me—and Peter ?” he added, hastily. “Idon’t 
believe in London. It is a dream. Everything 
is a dream but the islands and the boat and Ar- 
morel.”’ 

She was only a child, but she turned a rosy red 
at the compliment. Nothing but the boat and 
herself. She was very fond of the boat, you see, 
and she felt that the words conveyed a high com- 
pliment. Then they began to explore the rest of 
this mountainous island, which has such a variety 
of scenery all packed away in the small space of 
twelve acres, When they had walked over the 
whole of Mincarlo that is accessible, they returned 
to their landing-place, where Peter sat in the 
boat keeping her off, with head bent as if he was 
asleep, 

“It must be half past twelve,” said Armorel, 

[am sure you are hungry. We will have din- 
ner here.” 

“No better place for a pic nic. Come along, 
Peter Bear a hand with the basket. Here, Ar- 
morel, is a rock that will do for a table, and here 
is one on which we two can sit. There is a rock 
for you, Peter. Now. The opening of a luncheon 
basket is always a moment of grave anxiety. 
What have we got?” 

“This is a rabbit pie,” said Armorel, “ And 
this is a cake pudding. I made it yesterday. Do 
you like eake pudding? Here are bread and salt 
und things. Can you make your dinner off a rab- 
bit pie, Roland Lee?” 

ia very cood dinner too.’ The young man 
now understood that on Samson one uses the word 
dinner instead of lunch, and that supper is an 
excellent cold spread served at eight. “A very 
good dinner, Armorel. I mean to carve this. 
down and let me see you make a good dinner.” 


Sit 





An admirable rabbit pie, and an excellent cake 
pudding Also, there had not been forgotten a 
stone jar filled with that home-brewed of which 
the like can no longer be found in any other spot 
in the British Islands, I hope one need do no 
more than indicate the truly appreciative havoc 
wrought by the young gentleman among all these 
good gifts and blessings. 

After dinner, to lie in the sunshine and have a 
pipe, looking across the wide stretch of sunny 
water to the broken line of rocks and the blue 
horizon beyond, was happiness undeserved. Be 
side him sat the girl, anxious that he should be 
happy; thinking of nothing but what might best 
please her guest. 

Then they got into the boat again, and sailed 
half a mile or so due north by the compass, until 
they came within another separate archipelago, 
of which Minearlo is an outlying companion. 

It is the group of rocks called the Outer or 
the Western Islands, lying tumbled about in the 
water west of Bryher and Samson. Some of 
them are close together, some are separated by 
broad channels. Here the sea is never calm; 
at the foot of the rocks stretch out ledges, some 
of them bare at low-water, revealing their ugly 
black stone teeth; the swell of the Atlantic on 
the calmest days rises and falls and makes white 
eddies, broken water, and flying spray. Among 
these rocks they rowed, Peter and Roland taking 
the oars, while Armorel steered. They rowed 
round Maiden Bower, with its cluster of granite 
forts defying the whole strength of the Atlantic, 
which will want another hundred thousand years 
to grind them down: about and among the Black 
Rocks and the Seal Rocks, dark and threatening: 
they landed on Ilyswillig, with his peak of fifty 
feet, a strange wild island: they stood on the 
ledge of Castle Bryher and looked up at the tow- 
er of granite which rises out of the water like 
the round keep of a Norman castle: they hoist- 
ed sail and stood out to Scilly himself, where his 
twin rocks command the entrance to the islands. 
Scilly is of the dual number; he consists of two 
great mountains rising from the water sheer, 
precipitous, and threatening; each about eighty 
feet high, but with the air of eight hundred, 
each black and square and terrible of aspect; 
they are separated by a narrow channel hardly 
broad enough for a boat to pass through. 

“One day last year,” said Armorel—* it was 
in July, after a fortnight of fine weather—we 


went through this channel, Peter and I—didn't 
we, Peter? It was a dead calm, and at high 
tide.” 

The boy nodded his head. 

The channel was now, the tide being nearly 
high, like a foaming torrent, through which the 
water raced and rushed, boiling into whirlpools, 
foaming and tearing at the sides. The rapids 
below Niagara are not fiercer than was this chan- 
nel, though the day was so fair and the sea with- 
out so quiet, 

“Once,” said Peter, breaking the silence,“ there 
was a ship cast up by a wave right into the fork 
of the channel. She went to pieces in ten min- 
utes, for she was held in a vice like, while the 
waves beat her into sticks. Some of the men 
got on to the north rock—what they call Cuckoo 
—and there they stuck till the gale abated. 
Then people saw them from Bryher, and a pilot- 
boat put off for them.” 

“So they were saved ?” said Roland. 

“No, they were not saved,” Peter replied, slow- 
ly, “’Twas this way: the pilot-boat that took 
them off the rock capsized on the way home ; 
so they was all drowned,” 

“Poor beggars! Now if they had been brought 
safe ashore we might have been told what these 
rocks look like in rough weather, and what Scil- 
ly is like when you have climbed it, and how a 
man feels in the middle of a storm on Scilly.” 

“You can see very well what it is like from 
Samson,” said Armorel ; “ the waves beat upon 
the rocks, and the white spray flies over them 
and hides them.” 

“T should like to hear as well as to see,” said 
Roland. “Fancy the thunder of the Atlantic 
waves against this mass of rock ; the hissing and 
boiling in the channel; the roaring of the wind, 
and the dashing of the waves! I wonder if any 
of these shipwrecked men had a sketch-book in 
his pocket ?” 

“To be drowned,” he continued, “ just by the 
upsetting of a boat, and after escaping death in 
a much more exciting manner! Their compan- 
ions were torn from the deck and hurled and 
dashed against the rock, so that in a moment 
their bones were broken to fragments, and the 
fragments themselves were thrown against the 
rocks till there was nothing left of them; and 
these poor fellows clung to the rock, hiding un- 
der a bowlder from the driving wind—cold, starv- 
ing, wet, and miserable; and just as they thought 
of food and shelter and warmth again, to be 
taken and plunged into the cold water, there to 
roll about till they were drowned! A dreadful 
tragedy !"’ 

Having thus broken the ice, Peter proceeded 
to relate more stories of shipwreck, taking after 
his father, Justinian Trveth, whose conversa- 
tional powers in this direction were, according 
to Armorel, unrivalled. There is a shipwreck 
story belonging to every rock of Scilly, and to 
many there are several shipwrecks. As there 
are about as many rocks of Scilly as there are 
days in the year, the stories would take long in 
the telling. 

Fortunately, Peter did not know all. It is nat- 
ural, however, that a native of Samson, and the 
descendant of many generations of wreckers, 
should love to talk about wrecks. Therefore he 
proceeded to tell of the French frigate which 
came over to conquer Scilly in 1798, and was 
very properly driven ashore by the sea which 
owns allegiance to Britannia, and all hands lost; 
so that the Frenchmen captured no more than 
their graves, which lie in a row on St. Agnes. On 
Maiden Bower he placed, I know not with what 
truth, the wreck of the Spaniard which gave Ar- 
morel an ancestor. On Mincarlo he remember- 
ed the loss of an orange ship on her way from 
the Azores. On Menovaur he had seen a collier 
driven in broad daylight, and broken all to pieces 
in half a day, and of her crew not a man saved. 
Other things, similarly cheerful, he narrated slow- 
ly while the sunshine made these gray rocks put 
on a hospitable look and the boat danced over 
the rippling waves. With his droning voice, his 
smooth face with the long white hair upon it, 





like the last scanty leaves upon a tree, he w 
like the figure of Death at the Feast, while Ar- 
morel, young, beautiful, smiling, reminded her 
guest of life and love and hope. 

They sailed round so many of these rocks and 
islets; they landed on so many; they lingered 
so long among the reefs, loath to leave the wild, 
strange place, that the sun was fast going down 
when they hoisted sail and steered for New Grin- 
sey Sound on their homeward way. 

You may enter New Grinsey Sound either from 
the north or from the south. The disadvantage 
of attempting it from the former on ordinary 
days is that those who do so are generally cap- 
sized and frequently drowned. On such a day 
as this, however, the northern passage may be 
attempted. It is the channel, dangerous and be- 
set with rocks and ledges, between the islands of 
Bryher and Treseo, As the boat sailed slowly 
in, losing the breeze as it rounded the point, the 
channel spread itself out broad and clear. On the 
right hand rose, precipitous, the cliffs and crags 
of Shipman’s Head, which looks like a contin- 
uation of Bryher, but is really separated from 
the island by a narrow passage—vyou may work 
through it in calm weather—running from Hell 
Bay to the Sound. On the left is Tresco, its downs 
rising steeply from the water, and making a great 
pretence of being a very lofty ascent indeed. In 
the middle of the coast juts out a high prom- 
ontory, surrounded on all sides but one by the 
water. On this rock stands Cromwell’s Castle, 
a round tower, older than the Martello Towers. 
It still possesses a roof, but its interior has been 
long since gutted. In front of it has been built 
a square stone platform or bastion, where once, 
no doubt, they mounted guns for the purpose of 
defending this channel against an invader, as if 
Nature had not already defended it by her ledges 
and shallows and hardly concealed teeth of gran- 
ite. To protect by a fort a channel when the 
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way is so tortuous and difficult, and where there 
are so many other ways, is almost as if Wark- 
worth Castle, five miles inland, on the winding 
Coquet, had been built to protect the shores of 
Northumberland from the invading Dane; or as 
if Chepstow, above the muddy Wye, had been 
built for the defence of Bristol. There, however, 
the castle is, and a very noble picture it made 
as the boat slowly voyaged through the Sound. 
The declining sun, not yet sunk too low behind 
3ryher, clothed it with light and splendor, and 
brought out the rich color of gray rock and yel- 
low fern upon the steep hili-side behind. Beyond 
the castle, in the midst of the Sound, rose a py- 
ramidal island, a pile of rocks, seventy or eighty 
feet high, on whose highest carn some of Oliver 
Cromwell’s prisoners were hanged, according to 
the voice of tradition, which, somehow, always 
goes dead against that strong person. 

Roland, who had exhausted the language of 
delight among the Outer Islands, contemplated 
this picture in silence. 

“Do you not like it 2” asked the girl. 

“Like it!’ he repeated. “Armorel, it is 
splendid.” 

“Will you make a sketch of it?” —. 

“T cannot. I must make a picture. I onght 
to come here day after day. There must be a 
good place to take it from—over there, I think, 
on that beach. Armorel, it is splendid. To 
think that the picture is to be seen so near to 
London, and that no one comes to see it!” 

“Tf yon want to come day after day, Roland,” 
she said, softly, “ you will not be able to go away 
to-morrow. You must stay longer with us on 
Samson.” 

“T ought not, child. You should not ask me.” 

“Why should you not stay if you are happy 
with us? We will make you as comfortable as 
ever we can. You have only to tell us what you 
want.” 





She looked so eagerly and sincerely anxious 
that he yielded. 

“Tf you are really and truly sure,” he said 

“Of course Iam really and truly sure. The 
weather will be fine, I think, and we will go sail- 
ing every day.” A 

“Then I will stay a day or two longer. I will 
make a picture of Cromwell's Castle, and the hill 
at the back of it, and the water below it I will 
make it for you, Armorel, but I will keep a copy 
of it for myself. Then we shall each have a me 
mento of this day -~— something to remember it 
bv.” . 

“T should like to have the picture. But, oh, 
Roland —as if I could ever forget this day! 

She spoke with perfect simplicity, this child 
of Nature, without the least touch of coquetry 
Why should she not speak what was in het 
heart? Never before had she seen a young man 
so brave, so gallant, so comely, nor one who spoke 
so gently, nor one who treated her with so much 
consideration, 

He turned his face; he could not meet those 
trustful eyes, with the innocence that lay there; 
he was abashed by reason of this innocence. A 
child—only a child. Armorel would change. In 
a vear or two this trustfulness would vanish 
She would become like all other girls—shy and 
reserved, self-conscious in intuitive self-defence 
But there was no harm as yet. She was a child 
—only a child. 

As the sun went down the bows ran into the 
fine white sand of the landing-place, and theit 
voyage was ended. 

“A perfect day,” he murmured. “A day to 
dream of. How shall I thank you enongh, Ar 
morel ?” : 

“You can stay and have some more days 
like it.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE VOYAGERS. 


Tats was the first of many such vovages and 
travels, though not often in the outside waters, 
for the vexed Bermoothes themselves are not 
more lashed by breezes from all the quarters of 
the compass than these Isles of Scilly. They 
sailed from point to point, and from island to 
island, landing where they listed or where Ai 
morel led, wandering for long hours round the 
shores or on the hills. All the islands, except the 
bare rocks, are covered with down and moorland, 
bounded in every direction by rocky headlands 
and slopes covered with granite bowlders. They 
were quite alone in their explorations ; no native 
is ever met upon those downs; no visitor, except 
on St. Mary’s, wanders on the beaches and around 
the bays. They were quite alone all the day long ; 
the sea-breeze whistled in their ears; the gulls 
flew over their heads; the cormorants hardly 
stirred from the rocks when they climbed up; 
the hawk that hung motionless in the air above 
them changed not his place when they drew nea 
And always, day after day, they came continually 
upon unexpected places ; strange places, beautiful 
places ; beaches of dazzling white, wildly heaped 
earns: here a cromlech, a logan-stone, a barrow 
Samson is not the only island which guards the 
tombs of the Great Departed—a new view of sea 
and sky and white-footed rock. I believe that 
there does not live any single man who has ac- 
tually explored all the isles of Scilly: stood upon 
every rock, climbed every hill, and searched on 
every island for its treasures of ancient barrows, 
plants, birds, carns, and headlands. Once there 
was a worthy person who came here as chaplain 
to St. Martin’s. He started with the excellent 
intention of seeing everything. Alas! he never 
saw a single island properly; he never walked 
round one exhaustively. He wrote a book about 
them, to be sure; but he saw only half. As for 
Samson, this person of feeble intelligence even 
declared that the island was not worth a second 
visit! After that one would shut the book, but 
is lured on in the hope of finding something new. 

Oue must not ask of the islanders themselves 
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for information about the isles, because few of 
them ever go outside their own island unless to 
Hugh Town, where is the Port and where are the 
Why should they? On the other islands 
they have no business. Justinian Tryeth, for in- 
stance, was seventy-five years of age; Hugh Town 
he knew and had often been there, though now 
Peter did the business of the farm at the Port; 
St. Agnes he knew, having wooed and won a wife 
there; he had been to Bryher Church, which is 
close to the shore—the rest of Bryher was to him 
as unknown as Iceland. As for St. Martin’s, or 
Annet, or Great Ganilly, he saw them constantly ; 
they were always within his sight, yet he had 
never desired to visit them. They were an em- 
blem, a shape, a name to him, and nothing more. 
It is so always with those who live in strange and 
beautiful places: the marvels are part of their 
daily life; they heed them not, unless, like Ar- 
morel, they have no work to do and are quick to 
feel the influences of things around them. Most 
Swiss people seem to care nothing for their Alps, 
but here and there is one who would gladly spend 
all his days high up among the fragrant pines, or 
climbing the slope of ice with steady step and 
slow. 

But these young people did try to visit all the 
islands. Upon Roland there fell the insatiate 
curiosity, the rage, of an explorer and a discov- 
erer. He became like Captain Cook himself: he 
longed for more islands; every day he found a 
new island. “ Give,” cries he who sails upon un- 
known seas and scans the round circle of the 
horizon for the cloudy peak of some far-distant 
mountain, “ give, give more islands, still more isl- 
ands! Let us sail for yonder cloud! Let us sail 
on until the cloud becomes a hill-top, and the hill 
another island! Largesse for him who first calls 
‘Land ahead!’ There shall we find strange mon- 
sters and treasures rare, with friendly natives, 
and girls more blooming than those of fair Ta- 
hiti. Let us sail thither, though it prove no more 
than a barren rock, the resting-place of the sea- 
lion; though we can do no more than climb its 
steep sides and stand upon the top, while the spray 


shops. 


flies over the rocks and beats upon our faces. 
In such a spirit as Captain Carteret (Armorel’s 
favorite) steered his frail bark from shore to 
shore did Roland sail among those Scilly seas. 
Of course they went to Tresco, where there is 
the finest garden in all the world. But one should 
not the garden more than onee, 


go to see be- 


glass 
gia 


cause its perfumed alleys, its 
cultivated and artificial air, are somehow 
gruous with the rest of the islands. As well ex 
pect to meet a gentleman in a court dress walk 
ing across Fylingdale Moor. Yet it is indeed a 
very noble and royal garden; other gardens have 
finer hot-houses; 


houses, its 


incon- 


none have a better show of flow 
ers and trees of every kind. For variety it is like 
unto the botanical gardens of a tropical land ; 
you might be standing in one of the alleys of the 
garden of Mauritius, or of Java, or the Cape 
Here everything grows and flourishes that will 
grow anywhere, except, of course, those plants 
which carry patriotism to an extreme and refuse 
absolutely to leave their native soil. You can- 
not go picking pepper here, nor can you strip the 
cinnamon.-tree of its bark But here you will see 
the bamboos cluster, tall and graceful - tl 
lyptus here parades his naked trunk and | 
leaves : here the fern-tree lifts its circle of glory 
of lace and embroidery twenty feet high; 
prickiy-pear nestles in warm corners; the aloe 
talk of flower and of seed: the 
palms stand in long rows; and every lovely plant, 
every sweet flower, created for the solace of man 
grows abundantly, and hastens with zeal to dis 
play its blossoms ; the soft air is full of perfumes 
strange and familiar; it is as if Kew had taken 
off her glass roofs and placed all her plants and 
trees to face the English winter. But the 
winter of Seilly is not the winter of Brit 
ain. The botanist may visit this garden many 
times, and always find something to please him ; 





shoots up its tall 


n the 
Great 


but the ordinary traveller will go but once, and 
admire and come It is far better outsid 
on the breezy down, where the dry fern and with 
ered bents crack beneath your feet, and the elas- 
tic turf springs as you tread upon it. 
other things on Treseo: there is a big fresh-wa 
ter lake—it would be a respectable lake even 
in Westmoreland—where the wild b 
themsely s; beside it ostriches 
after the manner of the bird. It is pleasant to 
see the creatures. There is a great cave,if you 
like dark damp caves. Better than the cave, ther 
is a splendid bold coast sloping Ste eply from the 
down all round the northern part of the island 
Then they walked all round St. Mary’s, It is 
nine miles round; but if, as these young people 
did, you climb every headland and walk round 
every bay, and descend every possible place where 
he bowlders make a ladder down to the boiling 
water below, it is nine hundred miles round, and, 


iway 





There are 





rds disport 


roam gravely, 


for its length, the most wonderful walk in all the 
world. They crossed the broad Sound to St. Ag 
nes, and saw St. Warna’s they 
stood on the desolate Gugh and the lonely Annet, 
beloved of puffins; they climbed on every one of 
the eastern. islands, and even sailed, when they 
found a day calm enot 


wondrous cove ; 





gh to permit the voyage 
amet the Dogs of Scilly, and stood upon the 
“black bowlders of Rosevear and seared the aston- 
ished cormorants from wild Gorregan 

One day it rained in the morning. 
had to stay 
house. 


Then they 
at home, and Armorel showed the 
She took her guest into the dairy, where 
Chessun made the butter and scalded the eream— 
that rich cream which the West Country folk eat 
with everything. She made him stand by and 
help make a junket, which Devonshire people be 
lieve cannot be made outside the shadow of Dart- 
moor. She took him into the kitehen—the old 
room with its old furniture, the candlesticks and 
snuffers of brass, the bacon hanging to the joists, 
the blue china, the ancient pewter platters, the 
long bright spit—a kitchen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, And then she took him into a room which no 
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longer exists anywhere else save in name. It was 
the still-room, and on the shelves there stood the 
elixirs and cordials of ancient time: the currant 
gin to fortify the stomach on a raw morning be- 
fore crossing the Road; the cherry brandy for a 
cold and stormy night; the elderberry wine, good 
mulled and spiced at Christmas-time ; the black- 
berry wine; the home-made distilled waters— 
lavender water, Hungary water, Cyprus water, 
and the Divine Cordial itself, which takes three 
seasons to complete, and requires all the flowers 
of spring, summer, and autumn, Then they went 
into the best parlor, and Armorel, opening a cup- 
board, took out an old sword of strange shape 
and with faded scabbard. On the blade there 
was a graven Latin legend. ‘This is my ances- 
tor’s sword,” she said. “He was an officer of 
the Spanish Armada—Hernando Mureno was his 
name.” 

“You are, indeed, a Spanish lady, Armorel. 
Your ancestor is well known to have been the 
bravest and most honorable gentleman in King 
Philip’s service.” 





“He remained here—he would not go home; 
he married and became a Protestant.” 

She put back the sword in its place, and 
brought forth other things to show him—old- 
fashioned watches, old compasses, sextants, tel- 
escopes, flint-and-steel pistols—all kinds of things 
belonging to the old days of smuggling and of 
piloting. 

Then she opened the bookease. It should 
have been filled with histories of pirates and 
buccaneers ; but it was not; it contained a whole 
body of theology of the Methodist kind. Roland 
tossed them over impatiently. “I don’t wonder,” 
he said, “at your reading nothing if this is all 
you have.” But he found 
which he set aside. 


one or two books 

As they wandered about the islands, of course 
they talked. It wants but little to make a young 
man open hi8 heart to a girl—only a pair of soft 
and sympathetic eyes, a face full of interest, and 
questions of admiration. Whether she tells him 
anything in return is quite another matter. Most 
young men, when they review the situation af- 
terward, discover that they have told everything 
and learned nothing. Perhaps there is nothing 
to learn. In a few days Armorel knew every- 
thing about her guest. He belonged to that very 
numerous class which hopes to earn deathless 
fame, and to fill the whole world with their name, 
by the practice of what they insist on calling Art 
—as if there were no other art but that of paint- 
ing. He was poor; it was necessary that he 





should make money as well as paint, because one 
cannot live without monev ; and although he held 
money-making in the customary contempt, it was 
necessary that he should make a good deal, be 
cause, which is often the case, his standard of 
comfort was pitched rather high; it included, for 
instance, a first-class club, good cigars, and good 
claret. Also,as he said, an artist should be free 
Art demands an atmos- 
phere of calm; therefore, he must have an in- 
come. This, like everything that does not exist, 
must be created. Man is Godlike, because he 
atures can create; he, and he alone, 
constantly creates things which previously did 


from sordid anxieties. 





alone of er 





not exist—an income, honor, rank, tastes, wants 


a 


desires, necessities, habits, rules, and laws. 


’ 
““How can you bear to sell your pictures 2” 
asked the girl. “ We sell our flowers, but, then, 
we grow them by the thousand. You make ev 
ery picture by itself—how can you sell the beau- 
tiful things? You must want to keep them ev- 
ery one to look at all your life. Those that you 
have given to me I could never part with.” 
“One must live, fair friend of mine,” he re- 
plied, lightly. 
money, and without money we can do nothing. 
It is not the selling of his pictures that the artist 
dreads—that is the necessity of Art as a profes- 
s10n ; 





“Tt is my only way of making 


it is the danger that no one will care about 
s them or buying them 





seell 


That is much more 
n Sometimes I 
dream that I have become old and gray, and have 
been working all my life, and have had no sue- 
ess at all, and am still unknown and despised. 
In Art there are thousands of such failures, I 
think the artist who fails is despised more than 
any other man. It is truly miserable to aspire 
so high and to fall solow. Yet who am I that 
I should reach the port ?” 

* All good painters succeed,” said the girl, who 





le, because it means failure. 





had never seen a painter before, or any painting 
save her own colored engravings, 


good painter, Roland. 
wil 


* You are a 
You must succeed. You 
become a great painter in everybody’s esti- 
mation.” 

“| will take your words for an oracle,” he said. 
“When Iam melancholy, and the future looks 
lark, I will say,‘ Thas and thus spoke Armorel.’” 

The young man who is about to attempt for 
tune by the pursuit of Art must 
long the wrecks that strew the 
about the waters, lest he 


not consider too 
shores and float 
lose self - confidence. 
Continually these wrecks oceur, and there is no 
yet continually other 
barks hoist sail and set forth upon their perilous 


insurance against them; 


voyage. It may be reckoned as a good point in 
this aspirant that he was not over-confident. 
Some are wrecked at the outset,” he said. 
“Others gain a kind of success. 
a kind! 


Heavens what 
To struggle all their lives for admission 
to the galleries, and to rejoice if once in a while 
a picture is sold.” 

“They are not the good painters,” the girl of 
large experience again reminded him. 

*“Am Ia good painter?” he replied, humbly. 
“Well, one can but try to do good work, and 
leave to the gods the rest There is luck in 
things; it is not every good man who succeeds, 
Armorel. 








To every man, however, there is al- 
lotted the highest stature possible for him to 
reach, Let me be contented if I grow to my full 
height.” 

“You must, Roland. You could not be con- 
tented with anything less,” 


“To reach one’s full height, one must live for 
work alone. It is a hard saying, Armorel. It 
is a great deal harder than you can understand.” 

“Tf you love your work and if you are happy 
in it—” said the girl. 

‘You do not understand, child. Most men 
never reach their full height. You can see their 
pictures in the galleries—poor, stunted things 





It is because they live for anything rather than 
their work. They are pictures without a soul in 
them.” 

Now, when a young man holds forth in this 
strain, one or two things suggest themselves. 
First, one thinks that he is playing a part, put 
ting on “side,” affecting depths ; 
ing the part of the common prig, 
methinks, less common than he was. 


in fact, enact 
who is now, 
If he is 
not a prig uttering insincere sentimentalities, he 
may be a young man who has preserved his ideals 
bevond the usual age by some accident. The 
ideals and beliefs and aspirations of young men, 
when they first begin the study of Art in any of 
its branches, are very beautiful things, and full 
of truths which can only, somehow, be expressed 
by very young men. The third explanation is 
that in the 


panionship of a girl not belonging to society and 





certain circumstances, as in com- 
the world—a young, innocent, and receptive girl 
—whose mind is ready for pure ideas, uncontam 
inated by earthly touch, the old enthusiasms are 
apt to return and the old beliefs to come back. 
Then such things may spring in the heart and 
rise to the lips as one could not think or utter in 
a London studio. 

Sincere or not, this young man pursued his 
theme, making a kind of confession whic 


~ 


morel could not, as yet, understand. But 
remembered. Women at all 
naciously, and treasure up in their hearts things 





ages remember te- 


which they may at some other time learn to un 
derstand, 

“There an old allegory, Armorel,” 
young man went on,” 
his way, once for all. 


was this 
of a young man choosing 
It is an absurd story, be 
cause every day and all day long we are pulled 
the other way. Sometimes it makes me tremble 
all over only to think of the flowery way. 
what the end would be. ‘ ' 


I know 
But yet, Armorel, what 
can you know or understand about the Way of 
Pleasure, and how men are drawn into it with 


ropes ? 





My soul is sometimes sick with yearning 
when I think of those who run along that Way 
and sing and feast.” 

“What kind of Way is it, Roland 2?” 

‘You cannot understand, and I cannot tell you. 
The Way of Pleasure and the Way of Wealth; 
these are the two roads by which the artistic life 








is ruined. Yet we are di into them by 
ropes.” 
You shall keep to the true path, Rolan t 


girl said, with glistening eyes. “Oh, how hay 

you will be when you have reac 

height! You will be i t ’ 
He laughed, and shook his 





hed your full 


a giant then.” 
read ‘Ag 
morel, I will take it from your lips—a prophecy. 
But you do not understand.” 

‘No,” she said, “I am very ignorant. If I 
cannot understand, I can remember. The Way 
of Pleasure and the Way of Wealth ; I shall re- 
member. We are told that we must not set our 
hearts upon the things of this world. I used to 
think that it meant being too fond of pretty 
frocks and ribbons. 
you have come I see that there are many, many 
things that I know nothing of. If I am to be 
dragged to them by ropes, I do not want to know 
them. The Way of Pleasure and the Way of 
Wealth. They destroy the artistic life,” she re 
peated, as if learning a lesson 





Dorcas said so once. Since 


“These ways 





must be ways ol Sin, don’t yout iink ?” she asked, 
looking up with curious eyes 

Doubtless Yet this is not quite the 
manner of regarding and speaking of 
jeet. And considering what an eighteenth-century 
and bourgeois-like manner it is, and how fond we 


modern 


the sub- 


now are of that remarkable century, one is sur- 
prised that the manner has not before now been 
revived. When we again tie our hair behind, and 
assume silver-buckled shoes and white silk stock 
ings, we shall once more adopt that manner. It 
was not, however, artificial with Armorel. The 
words fell naturally from her lips. <A thing that 
was prejudicial to the better nature of a man 
must, she thought, belong to ways of Sin. Again, 


doubtless. But Roland did not think of it in that 
way, and the words startled him 
* Puritan!’ he said. “But you are always 


right; it is the instinet of your heart always to 
be right; but we no longer talk that lang . 
it is a hundred years old. In these days there is 
no more talk about Sin—at least, outside certain 
circles, There are habits, it is true, which harm 
’s eye and destroy his hand. We say 
$ a pity when an artist falls into these 
We call it a pity, Armorel, not the way 
A pitv—that is all. It means the same 
lare so far as the artist is concerned.’ 











Say, 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





‘HIGH TEA.” 
high tea,” to 

English term, the table should be laid as foi 
lunch. A pretty colored cloth and napkins may 
be used, and less formality is displayed than is 
requisite at a dinner. It is optional with the 
hostess whether or not to have the tea or coffee 
These beve 
ages may be poured at a side table, and passed 
in eups, followed by the cream pitcher or sugar 
bowl. 


Snou 


NOR a supper, ot borrow tl 


equipage at one end of the board. 


d the party be too large for one table, 


several small ones may be placed about the room, 





each spread with the silver, glass, and china ne- 
cessury for the number of guests who are to be 
seated about it. 

An attractive supper may consist of creamed 
oysters for the first course; fried chicken, pota- 





























toes hashed with cream and browned, and French 
rolls for the second; followed by lobster or to 
mato mayonnaise salad and thin bread a yu 
ter for the third; ice-cream and cake for th 
fourth: and winding up with fruit, bonbons, et 
or chocolate may be served at any 
) riit ' is ny il 4 us Every- 
A ~ gy served on thie i- 
‘ Ww 1 em 1 
Swe ul or ¢ cen Pates 
Broiled Birds or | h ¢ Fried Potatoes 
nglish Muffins Cold Tongue 
Oyster or ( 1 Sala 
Vienna . 
Ice-t Cha t Ruse 
I Cakes 
Frt t Cott ( rcolate 
Such hors d’a is dishes, salted 
ilmonds, et ire always 1 
The pla ot wh gu V narked by a 
pretty card, and corsage bouquets and bi 
mugh essen ita 
3 ad, tied togetl 
ald at eV pla t [ 
i mo ha r ¢ 1a 
chocoia quit \ 1 
rn i freshno 3 
rf irse. th 3 no | 
ch sol f The tea is 
timost invariably made irawil ) i 
must be 7 y good suga 1 i i 
passed to each gue X« t | ivy ata 
prefe S guests, and to 
tussian tea, made gy ti g L 
on a slice of le mn 3 of is ed 
Sugar 18 taken w it no I Un 
olate is freque led for the benefit o 
those who are not tea-d cers 
The more stantial part <« the ente il 
ment may consist very t yread na itte 
rolled, delicate iwiches, light crackers, f 
times bons and sta i 
I passed oft It 
I ss i i to assist 
ing only s lut g es g, 
eat ng out thos t ive en sed i 
new the tood is tl n exhausted 





ON THE TERRACES 
ALGIERS. 


See illustration on front 


AT 





cloudless sky and | ing urt t grace 
ful Moorish woman, her dusky attend ind th 
flowers which have caught their hues from a 
t opical atmosphere r to Winters in Al 
yeria, by Frederick Arthur Bridgman, one o 

most popular gift books published by Me 3 
Harper & Brothers, we find page after page of 
vivid deseriptions of life of which this tableau is 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. H. Y.—The forty-inch lace is used for the ent 




















dress; the sk is the sca edge at t 
and the remainder forms the waist, with the 
edge for trimming ips y may nee 
it the foot, of lace f uches Ww , i 
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been noticed. 
JOUNS A five o% < tea is somewhat 


informal. You may serve y guests wherever they 
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usual way is an evening reception. 
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intercourse was at an end. She was not so reso- 
lute with her other lovers. She laughed at them, 
sympathized with them, and was known as a 
< mmplete coquette ; but Eliot she kept at arm’s- 





length This, he bitterly said to himself, was 
because he was useful to her, and must be kept 
on hand 


One day when they were together in her house, 
and she was looking lovely in a pale blue gown, 
she asked him if he knew what a “ conductor of 
sports’ was, and when he said he did not, she 
told him. A conductor of sports was, she said, a 


“ 


very cleverand resourceful person who was ready 
to conduct or take charge of any kind of private 
sport, from an evening of games to a theatrical 
He also would conduct Sunday- 
school festivals, harvest-homes or garden parties, 


performance, 
and make each uni jue and successful. 

* Has he sent you his circular »” asked Eliot. 

Stephanie replied that he had not, but that 
Mrs. Van Harlingen bad engaged him to take 
charge of a garden party to be given by her el 
dest son, and that one novel feature was to be 
the execution of a sword-dance by the conductor’s 
rhter. 

‘It proves how clever he is to have among his 
resources anything that will please the boys as a 
sword-dance must.” 

* But I thought,” said 
was to include young lad 

“ And so it will,” replied Stephanie; “ but they 
will like it also. And, you know, at parties the 
boys never are considered. They are expected to 
have a good time, but in a girl-y way.” 

To this remark Eliot made no reply beyond a 
smile of assent, and Stephanie continued. She 
was, as Eliot knew, going to give a dance at her 
country house in June, and it was to be in the 
barn, The more she thought of it the more con- 
vinced she was that the whole affair would be 
entirely, completely commonplace.. Moonlight, 
Chivese lanterns, bare boards, the smell of hay— 
what else was there in the scheme? For her 
part, she was out of humor because there was 
nothing original in it. If it were successful, the 
Van Harlingens, the Supperschovens, would give 
barn-dances also, and hers would fade as a candle 
in the sunlight. Therefore she desired that Eliot 
should go and see Mr. Ferguson, this conductor of 
sports, and bring him to her house, and perhaps 
with his assistance they might devise something 
that would at least have the salt of an idea in it. 

But when Eliot, the next day, came to report 
to her, he was decidedly agitated, as she at once 
saw, and he was reluctant to say anything of the 
conductor of sports, except that he would be of 
no use to her. 

“Ts he stupid?” asked Stephanie, who now 
looked charming in an old-rose gown and fluffy 
laces. 

Eliot said he was not stupid, and he admitted 
he was not rude, and also that he was handsome, 
though not young. He answered all the questions 
his cousin asked; and these were -many, because 
she was curious to know why it was that he did 
not want to answer any, and why he did not want 
to talk at all ibout the conductor, He was not 
to come to see her. That point Eliot made very 
plain, Stephanie did not return this bit of frank- 
ness by saying that in that case she would play 
Mohammed and goto see him; but this she deter- 
mined to do. After a little, however, Eliot found 
that she was obstinate in her opinion that the 
conductor of sports was necessary to the success 
of her barn party, and he guessed, knowing her 
so well, that if he refused to help her she would 
take the matter into her own hands, and it was 
plain that he must speak and tell her. Then he 
asked her if she expected to see the sword-dance 
at Mrs. Van Harlingen’s. 

Of course she did. 

And perhaps the tight-rope also ? 

At this Stephanie laughed. She had not known 
there was to be a tight rope, but now she yearned 
for the help of the conductor. To give the girls 
a sword-dance and a tight-rope both—*“ because,” 
she said,“ although it is all done to please the 
boys, it is the girls, who cannot go (o places to 
see such things, who will be enchanted !” 

Her cousin bit his lip as she said this. 

“Oh, it is very well to laugh at it all,” he said; 
“but when she—the girl—comes in with her ri- 
diculous clothes and her capering, do you know 
what the people will think, every one of them?” 

“ What?” said Stephanie. 

“That it is you.” 

“met *< 

“ Yes, you.” 

Stephanie looked at her cousin with impatience. 
“T do not see,” she said, “why you should say 
that to me.” 

“ Because it is the truth. They will think that 
you are giving the performance.” 

“ Very well,” answered she. “I will sit facing 
the audience, and then they will have the advan- 
tage of comparing us. But I shall be sorry to 
do so, because I shall in that way miss both the 
sword-dance and the tight-rope, having my back 
turned to the stage.” 

To this speech Eliot paid no attention. He 
sat holding an ivory paper-cutter in one hand, 
thrusting it through the loosely closed fist of the 
other. He looked perplexed, irresolute. 

In a moment he looked up and said, “ These 
people will be all the rage this season.” 

“Then,” said she, ‘I must secure them while 
they are fresh.” 

“ And you will like that the girl shall remind 
everybody of you?” 

“I do not believe she looks like me.” 

“You don’t! She even has your turn of the 
head. She taps her foot as you are doing now.” 

“All women do that, but I shall see her for 
myself.” 

“Do you think you know yourself?” asked 
Eliot. “Do you suppose you resemble that 
serious, preoccupied person I see in the mirror 
when she is tying lace things on her head, or pin- 
ning flowers at her waist? How do you look when 





Eliot, “that this party 


ies 
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you scold? Tell me that! Or when you are 
bored, or you are hungry, or when I bring you 
bonbons? Perhaps you fancy you never wrinkle 
your forehead, or bite your lip? Perhaps you do 
not knew what a various person my cousin Ste- 
phanie is 

‘Is Miss Ferguson pretty ?” asked she. 

* Stephanie ”’—his voice was now serious, and 
he laid down the paper-cutter and leaned toward 
her—* I shall have to tell you. The girl looks like 
you. There is good reason why she should. Her 
name is not Ferguson; it is Fratz. She is the 
daughter of Jeannette—your sister Jeannette !” 

Never had Stephanie seen on her own face the 
expression which now paled it, filled it with horror, 
lighted her eyes with anger, drew her lips tightly 
together. Eliot knew her face must change at 
the name of Fratz, but even he was almost alarmed 
at the effect it had upon her. 

“Do you mean,” she said, “ that this man was 
the husband of my sister—that this tight-rope 
dancer is Aer daughter ?”’ 

He moved his head in assent. She stood up; 
she looked like an embodied spirit of quick re- 
venge. 

“T might have known it,” she said. “I fan- 
cied we were done with him forever, but I should 
have known he would reappear and come like the 
devil he is.” 

That Stephanie had reason for this, Eliot knew, 
but he did not like her to say it, and he kept si- 
lent. 

“Eliot,” she said, “why has he done this? 
What does he want?” 

“He plays his game with both hands, Stepha- 
nie. If one fails, he has the other. Eugenie— 
that is the girl’s name—has beauty and talent, 
and a career for her means money to him; but 
I think he does not care to take the trouble to 
carry her around and play manager; so he has 
another card.” 

* And that—” 

“That we—her family —should buy her of 
him. He has worked this well; he has carried 
the war into our own camp. Your niece, my 
cousin, is to appear at the house of one of our 
friends, and there she is to dance. He discred- 
ited my surprise when I found who they were. 
He was certain I came with a purpose, having 
heard who they were.” 

“ And you—oh, you punished him !” 

“Knocked him down? Shot him? No, Ste- 
phanie ; we were polite to each other. I accused 
him of nothing. He demanded nothing of me.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “if J could see him! If J 
could speak to him, make him feel his villany, 
heap on him the punishment he deserves! How 
you spoke to him even with calmness I do not 
understand, The thought of him makes my blood 
boil!’ If I were to see him I feel as if I should 
die with rage. You look at me as though you 
thought me insane; but I hate him, I loathe 
him !” 

“You were never just to him.” 

“Just!” she repeated. “Just! ver just to 
him! Heavens, Eliot, how could I be unjust to 
him? What does justice mean, applied to him ? 
Ah, bow I wish Heaven would be ‘just’ to him! 
What is his history? He took my sister from 
her home, he ill-treated her, he starved, neglect- 
ed her; he broke my father’s heart; he made 
Jeannette untruthful and treacherous, and so my 
mother wept herself to death; and now—now it 
is his daughter who is the next victim, ‘ Un- 
just!” 

“For one thing you have never allowed,” he 
answered. “You never remember that Jean- 
nette loved him—yes, loved him ”—and he, by a 
gesture, stayed her speech—‘ and you have done 
this because you do not know what love is. You 
fancy love means ease, happiness, adulation, flat- 
tery. Of the love that made Jeannette long for 
her husband when she was dying, that made her 
content and happy to have him sit by her and 
hold her hand, you know nothing.” 

“No,” said she, “I do not. To me love does not 
mean the bearing of abuse and neglect. Where 
I love, I respect, I protect, I minister.” 

“ Where you love!” he bitterly repeated. “ But 
I was not speaking of his love for her, but of hers 
for him. You have always forgotten that it was 
Jeannette’s highest joy to be with him, to sacri- 
tice herself for him.” 

Stephanie shuddered as he said this; her eyes 
flashed with disgust and indignation. 

“ And what had the family against Fratz when 
she married him? He was the son of your fa- 
ther’s ex-overseer. True. But was he not indus- 
trious, handsome, a good fellow ?” 

“ And an actor!” 

“ But need you hate and loathe him for that ? 
I own that his after-career has been almost dis- 
reputable—”’ 

* Almos 

— “And that he ill-treated his wife; but did we 
treat her well? Because she married the man 
she loved, every one cast her off. We had plen- 
ty; she starved.” 

“You are cruel!” cried Stephanie, sitting 
down, pale and trembling 

“Ab, I know I am! And you were a little 
child, Stephanie. You had no share in this. 
How well do I remember how you lay in my 
arms and cried for her!” 

* And you—you cried too, Eliot.” 

“She was the only sister | ever knew. She 
was very good to me.” 

“ And you were good to her when she was dy- 
ing.” 

“But I have been a brute since! How is it 
possible, Stephanie, that in all these years since 
Jeannette’s death, that I have never remembered 
her child, that I have never taken her from her 
father ?” 

“ She is offered to you now!” 
lip curled. 

“ And I shall accept the offer.” 

“Eliot!” 

“] certainly mean to— unless you take ber, 











and Stephanie’s 
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Stephanie. You have the first claim to her; but 
I want her.” 

“Oh, I shall not compete with you. I have had 
enough of the Fratz blood. Let her take her 
way.” 

“You refuse her 2” 

“ Entirely.” 

“ And if I do not take her ?” 

“ Buy her, you mean. If you do not buy her, 
her father plays his other hand, and they can live 
like princes on her earnings.” 

“And you are willing for her to go from house 
to house with her rope and her swords ?” 

“T have nothing to do with her.” 

“ And to have every one comment on her like- 
ness to you ?” 

“I do not believe she looks like me.” 

“ But you do believe she is your sister’s child?” 

“Tf you say so. She may be some ballet 
dancer who has been adopted by that man.” 

“You are insufferable,” cried Eliot. ‘ How 
you can be so vindictive, so hard-hearted, 1 do 
not know.” 

“Then I can tell you. I have been taught by 
the years I have lived. Think, Eliot, think what 
our home was before that man chose to steal 
Jeannette for her money—her father’s money. 
Remember my father—did you ever know a finer, 
happier gentleman? It was like being in the 
sunshine to be with him. And my mother? Re- 
member our gay and loving home. Then remem- 
ber what it was after that—all through my girl- 
hood. My father gloomy, irritable; my mother 
fading day by day. The house desolate. Their 
life was ended, and mine buried with theirs. And 
remember Jeannette! How did you find her? 
Deserted, destitute. What happiness had she?” 

“* How can I discuss this with you ?” he replied, 
full of pain for her; “ but this I will say: did her 
family ever ask whether she was suffering; and 
what relief did she ever have from them? And 
I deny that she was deserted, as youimply. Fratz 
was away, but he was acting in another city, and 
his salary was small, Jeannette said not a word 
against him, for she loved him—/oved him, Ste- 
phanie.” 

*“Love must not only be blind, but idiotic as 
well, if she did not judge him,” she replied. 

He walked up and down the room. 

“You will never be just. Do you suppose, 
Stephanie, that Jeannette suffered any the less 
because you all had cast her off? To whom 
could she go for shelter, for even food, except to 
her husband? Had she left him, would your fa- 
ther have received her ?” 

“My father never forgave her. But she never 
asked her family for assistance or sympathy.” 

“She could not. Should you have asked for 
either?” 

To this Stephanie made no reply. The man 
who loved her stood still and looked at her. She 
was lovely in his sight, and her surroundings 
were beautiful and luxurious, and well became 
her. He thought of the dark, bare room where 
he had watched Jeannette die, and he remember- 
ed that Stephanie had even then not only her 
husband’s money, but her father’s as well, and 
it seemed to him that if her girlhood had been 
joyless and bitter to remember, the memory of it 
ought to make her long to save her sister’s child 
from a far more dangerous and harder life. 

“Stephanie,” he said abruptly, “may I bring 
Eugenie to see you?” 

“Never!” she answered, her face flushing. 
“ Understand, once for all, that I will never have 
a word to say to her; and if 1 can escape -it, I 
will never see her.” 

“Very well.” He came to her and held out 
his hand, and said to her, ‘ Good-by.” There 
was something so significant, so emotional in his 
voice that she was amazed, and for a moment 
they silently looked at each other. 

“ Ave you parting with me, Eliot 2” 

“T must part with you,” he cried, flinging him- 
self into a chair opposite to her, and leaning 
over toward her. “I must! Ah, Stephanie, you 
have always been hatd to me. Did Irving love 
you as I did? I left you then, but when he died 
I came back to you. And it was not to win you 
for a wife, but to be your brother. Who had 
you? Your mother and father were dead, and 
Jeannette was out of your life.” 

To this she listened with a pale, unmoved face, 
her eyes cast down, her hands nervously playing 
with the ribbons of her gown, 

Presently she asked : 

“Do I need you less now? Have I any one— 
am I richer in kin than I was then ?” 

“You are happier. You have friends and 
money, and a life that is pleasant. If I leave you, 
I shall be little missed; yet never have I failed 
you, Stephanie.” 

She gave a little shrug. “Sometimes,” she 
said, “you annoy me; you do now, but you al- 
ways mean to be kind.” 

At this he laughed. “Oh yes, I mean to be 
kind. But now I have another duty. Eugenie 
has no friends, nor has she money, and the life 
before her is neither safe nor pleasant. You have 
shown me, Stephanie, that if I take her I shall 
be forced to part with you.” 

She gently nodded her head. 

Then he arose, and again held out his hand, 

“ Good-by, Stephanie.” 

She stood up, but she put her hands behind 
her back, frowning, and then her lip curled. “ But 
tell me first,” she said, “ how old is she?” 

He turned impatiently. “She is fourteen. For 
seven years she has had no mother. She looks 
like you, but she has a better heart. She could 
not be cruel nor insulting.” 

How was he to know the thoughts that surged 
through Stephanie’s brain; how was he to guess 
that he really did not know her, because she was 
ever acting a part with him and was never nat- 
ural? She had learned many ways of dissimula- 
tion and reticence where he was concerned, and 
now when she flushed and lines of pain appeared 
on her forehead, it was not because he told her 
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she was cruel and insulting. She was ready to be 
hateful if she could turn him by it from his pur- 
pose. 

“And when you get her, what shall you do with 
her?” 

“T shall take care of her, make her happy.” 

“‘ And interfere with her education, cut her ca- 
reer short. Think, Eliot, if she stays with her 
father she will go from the tight-rope to the tra- 
peze. She will like that. She would not be a 
Fratz if she did not.” 

He made no reply, and she laughed. 

“T cannot understand you,” he then said. 
“There is something almost fiendish in the way 
you talk of her. But if you knew her you could 
not speak of her in this heartless fashion. No 
one could withstand the sweetness of Eugenie. 
Any heart would warm to her, any hand go out 
to help her.” 

“Not mine!” cried Stephanie, showing her an- 
ger by her sparkling eyes and flushing cheeks. 
“Not mine! I dislike her without seeing her; I 
distrust her. She is a dangerous girl, with her 
father’s craft, and as he fascinated Jeannette, so 
has she fascinated you! This is all a plot. He 
has brought her here to play her part, and I warn 
you, Eliot Howard, that this is but the beginning 
of it. Youarea rich bachelor. Do you suppose 
she forgets that ?” 

His face flushed, but he made no reply. What 
could he say, and how could he make her even 
reasonable? Presently he spoke: 

“Suppose I allow your suspicions to be just— 
that they have their schemes, or at least that he 
has his—you throw me into the midst of them. 
If at this moment you did not desert me, if hand 
in hand you helped me save your sister’s daugh- 
ter, preserve your father’s grandchild, of what 
avail would be their schemes? They would get 
money, but I will not miss any I give her.” 

“T have not deserted you, Eliot. I have never 
been a better friend to you than I am this mo- 
ment. If you will only do as I want you to do, 
you will be safe.” 

“Safel”’ At this the man laughed. “ And 
Eugenie, will she be safe also?” 

“T have nothing to do with her. Well, go, 
Eliot,” and now she held out her hand. 

He took it in his and held it in a strong, tender 
grasp. “Ah, Stephanie,” he said, “at this mo- 
ment I wish that I had never known you. In 
leaving vou—-I know it is a farewell we are 
speaking—I leave my life behind me. Do not 
reproach me because I owe a duty to this child, 
who will now more than ever remind me of 
you!” 

She sat down on a couch, and the tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and she did not try to conceal 
them; and suddenly he fell on his knees before 
her. Then she took his face between her soft 
white hands, and looked into his eyes with a tender 
steadiness, The roses at her throat breathed 
their sweetness into his very brain, but he did 
not speak nor move. 

“Eliot,” she said, and her voice was all sweet- 
ness and pleading, “ you have always been hard 
on me. No other man was ever so unkind. Your 
thoughts of me are never merciful, and now, not 
even to please me, will you give up this whim !” 

“To please you !”’ and he drew from her hands, 
and stood up. ‘Good heavens, Stephanie, why 
should I please you? What reward have I? You 
do not know what love or tenderness is! Your 
only idea of life is to give and take, and keep the 
account even.” 

“You have told me this before,” she replied. 
“Do you not think it time these scenes ceased ? 
You know very well that I have had but one 
attitude toward you, and I could be fond of you 
if you would cease worrying me by these frantic 
bursts of feeling.” 

“ How often do you say that? Oh, Stephanie, 


o ? 
you dearly love a lover, but he must not speak of 


love. He may be your slave, but not your lover; 
because, you see, Stephanie, that after he speaks 
you can no longer absolve yourself from trifling 
with him as you draw him on to amuse yourself, 
So you like him to serve and be silent. Then he 
is your ‘ friend’ only!” 

“Go on,” she said; “you are very safe.” 

“ And you?” 

“Oh, 1 believe you are right when you say I 
have never loved, and you can go further and say 
I never shall. But—if I do—I—I willlove! Ah, 
Eliot—” Her voice sank, and she turned her head 
aside and said, as simply as a child: “I do not 
want men to love me. It gives me no pleasure 
to have a man tell me that he loves me and that 
he isunhappy. You wrong me there, Eliot.” 

“Then why do you draw men on? Do you 
consider them as experiments ?” 

She colored, and slightly smiled. 

“AndI? Are you experimenting on me now %”’ 
he added. 

“T should— I do not want any one to love 
me, but I should like to love.” ‘The simplicity, 
the air of childlike candor, with which she said 
this amazed her cousin, well as he thought he 
knew her. 

“Oh, Stephanie!” he cried, “ what a coquette 
you are! To what do you now want to lead me?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. “I have not so 
many motives as you fancy, Eliot, and I am very 
lonely. What have I of my own in my life? 
You are my only relation, and you forsake me.” 

“Never !” 

“But you do. Your heart will not hold both 
of us—that girl and me. So, good-by, Eliot.” 

Of course he stood still and held her hand 
more tightly, and he felt it was easy to give up 
the world, and Eugenie with it, if he could please 
Stephanie; and she, watching him, saw him re- 
lenting, and turning slightly, she leaned against 
his arm, and he put it around her. 

“But you do not love me,” she said. 

“No?” 

“ Not really, not unselfishly, not completely.” 

“T do not know how to love you better,” be 
replied. 
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“You know how you can prove that you love 
me,” she said, softly. 

For.a moment they stood thus; she leaning 
lightly against him, he with his arm around her, 
looking down on her. She thought she had won 
him, so sweet and serene seemed this little pause, 
and foolishly she whispered, “ You will give her 
up, Eliot?” And he was like a man disenchant- 
ed with a sudden shock, and he cried out, “ No! 
a thousand times, no!” And she, drawing away 
from him, at once changed her mood, and again 
began to taunt him. She said this girl was his 
latest fancy, as a picture or a horse might be, 
and that he had come to an age when men like 
to pose as elder brothers, and receive the little 
services given by pretty daughters to young fa- 
thers. She showed herself jealous, vindictive, 
worldly, unkind, yet never had she been more 
piquant or more beautiful. Her sarcasms and 
her taunts were accompanied by laughing and 
teasing, but that she was in earnest he very well 
knew. She told him she was tired of him, but 
never had she tightened the rein by which she 
held him as she did now. 

He listened to it all, making little reply, but 
he wondered as he listened. 

It was eurious, and he never had fully under- 
stood why Stephanie should sometimes be so dis- 
agreeable to him. She had no truer friend, and 
this she knew, and sometimes confessed. She 
had been the fondest and sweetest of daughters, 
and in the gloomy home she had been like sun- 
light. She had married to please her father, 
and her courage and patience with a sick and 
irritable husband had never failed. She was 
good to the poor, and gave her thought and_time, 
as well as her money, to them. To her friends 
she was sweetness and thoughtfulness; and 
when other men loved her, surely she never so 
wounded or fretted them. To her cousin only 
was she hateful and capricious. He groaned 
aloud, realizing this, and he caught her look as 
she paused a moment, her face changing. 

Then suddenly a great light burst on him and 
almost blinded him, and for a moment he could 
not speak; but he arose and ‘held out his arms 
to her, and she laughed, and folded her arms 
over her breast. 

“Ah,” he cried, drawing back and looking at 
her with triumph, “there are soldiers who never 
surrender their swords, but who have to be taken 
with them in hand, fighting hard.” And then he, 
in turn, taunted her, He charged her with her un- 
kindness, her capricious treatment, and he asked 
her if it was because he was her slave. 

Other men, he told her, waited on her whims, 
and had smiles for payment, and why should he 
have frowns and reproaches ? 

“ Tet me tell you,” he said: “it is you who are 
the slave! You, Stephanie! You love me—you 
cannot deny that you love me—but you hate your 
hondage, and your chains irritate you. You have 
a master, and that does not please you, and you 
dread Eugenie, not because of her father, but be- 
cause of me/ You are jealous ; you were jealous 
last year of my sick friend, Joel Lyman, and you 
are jealous to-day of Eugenie. You cannot bear 
that [shall think of any one but you. Your stony 
heart is a myth, your coldness a mask, but your 
love is the perfection of selfishness. You demand 
everything, you give nothing, you would like to 
keep me fastened to your side, and reward me— 
with peppermint drops! I love you,” he con- 
tinued, “as a man should love a woman: but you 
Jove like a tigress, and you would kill me if you 
found I loved another woman. You rail at me, 
you part with me because I wish to befriend a 
helpless child. You will not confess she has 
greater claims on you than on me, and why? Not 
because you are really cruel, or thoughtless, but 
because you are insanely jealous. And you are 
right in your jealous fears. Shall I tell you why ? 
Because you know that no woman has a right to 
hold-a man as vou hold me ; and that I should 
certainly turn at last and rebel is inevitable. 
And I rebel now—now, Stephanie !” 

She drew long, hard breaths as he hurled these 
words at her. Anger, dismay, wounded feeling, 
resistance, confession, tore at her soul, but she 
neither yielded nor spoke; but he continued: 
“Now, I say this—that I am going to marry you. 
The master, my dear, means to claim his slave! 
You hate your chains, you hate that you are no 
longer free, but that my opinions, my likings, 
govern vou, 

She could bear no more, she tried to speak, but 
the words choked her, and she rushed to the door, 
hut he was before her and placed himself against 
it. Like a village girl, she caught him by the lap 
pels of his coat and tried to pull him away, but 
he only laughed. She could not move him one 
inch, Suddenly she released him, and flung her- 
self on the sofa and bitterly wept. Surely never 
was a woman so ill-treated. He went to her and 
Jaid his hand on her soft and pretty hair, and 
at his touch she shuddered. When he felt this 
movement he could not bear it; but he deserved 
it—that he knew—because he had been brutal 
to her, There was but one thing, he felt, for 
him to do, and that was to go out of her sight 
forever. And yet his whole soul longed to com. 
fort her. He thought she would never stop ery- 
ing, and he wondered how any one could have so 
many tears. As he thus watched her, awkward as 
a man is when a woman weeps before him, she 
suddenly sprang up, and flung her arms around 
him, and burst into so great a passion of tears 
that he was afraid she would be heard through 
the house. He took her in his arms and sat 
down with her, and tried to soothe her, calling 
her all the names they had for her as a child at 
home. 

And thus it was he captured her, and rudely, 
after many years of tender service, and although 
they both wondered at the manner of it, they were 
well content with the happiness that followed. 
Women nowadays do not like to be wooed in such 
Tartarish fashion, nor do our men like to thus 
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go wooing, but here the end justified the means, 
and there was nothing to forgive. 

But of the three who so soon came together 
and made one family, none was happier than 
tie young girl, Eugenie. Her life had been so 
forlorn and comfortless that she truly realized 
how sweet was the harbor into which Duty had 
brought, and where Love watched over and cared 
for her. 





VIENNA HOUSE-KEEPING 
UNION. 
Ill. 

N the month of March I received my notifica- 
l tion of the yearly assembly of the members of 
the Wiener Hausfrauen-Verein, and in response 
to it I attended a woman’s business meeting of 
a somewhat novel kind. It was presided over 
by an able-looking woman past middle age, whose 
tact and executive ability in conducting the meet- 
ing I greatly admired. She read also an excel- 
lent report on the condition of the society, show- 
ing prosperity in all lines of work, and a steady 
increase of membership; and with especial pride 
she remarked on the large number of needy wo- 
men that had been helped to sell their handiwork, 
or who had obtained employment through the 
Verein in sewing and various other kinds of work. 

But it was clear to be seen that the pet inter- 
est of this good lady and her coworkers was the 
servants’ training-school. She called attention 
to the fact that for years their members had 
been furnished with good house-service of all 
kinds through the free employment bureau, a 
limited number of the very best coming from the 
training-school; and she then rehearsed the vic- 
tory that these trained students had won at the 
Imperial Fruit Exhibit of the past autumn, when 
for twelve days they made preserves and jellies 
of every variety, in public, and received the medal 
that placed them ahead of all their competitors. 

She dwelt on the difficulties with which the 
school had struggled during the six years since 
it was founded, because, having no endowment, 
it must be made self-supporting through the res- 
taurant, while at the same time doing the best 
of teaching; “and this,” she said, “ we have so 
far accomplished, while all other institutions of 
the kind existing in other countries have finan- 
cial aid from the government.” She urged that 
the number of free places, or scholarships, ought 
to be increased, so that worthy girls unable to 
pay the tuition might yet benefit by the school, 
And still more eloquently did she set out the ben- 
etits that would follow an increase of the fund 
that was used in the purchase of premiums award- 
ed yearly for faithful service. 

“Think,” she said, “ what power it would give 
you in this vexed question; you could set your 
own conditions, and secure to yourselves the é/ite 
of Vienna servants !” 

Some two thousand dollars had already been 
used in these premiums, but she pleaded for 
still more to spend in this way. 

At the close of this address occurred a very 
interesting scene. The president signalled to the 
occupants of several front seats, and about thirty 
women arose and stood while she spoke a few 
gracious and appropriate words. These were the 
servants who, having served acceptably for seven 
years in a family belonging to the Verein, were 
to receive a diploma, and a bank-book with a 
credit of twenty-five guldens, or about ten dollars 
in money—a sum, let it be remembered, that 
bears a much larger proportion to a servant’s 
yearly wage in Austria than it would in America. 
But far more valued, without doubt, was the hon- 
or conferred in the words spoken by the presi- 
dent of the Verein 

“Some of you,” she said, “are here for the 
second time, and two of you are from the same 
family; and what a noble spirit must be in that 
family where two servants can work together ac- 
ceptably, satisfied with their lot and in harmony 
with each other all these years!’ Two of the 
number, she continued, had in the time lost their 
mistresses by death, and they had carried on the 
work of the house exactly according to the known 
plans and wishes of her whom they had served 
in life. In another case, a cook had in time of 
family trouble laid aside all thought of what was 
or was not her especial duty, and after a hard 
day’s work had watched with the sick, taken ca 
of children, or done anything that came to her 
hand 

“This,” said the lady, “ was Herzdienst (heart- 
service); and I am happy to think that the 
women were bearing witness to the better way 
of patient and thorough service, living in a fam- 
ily until they became a loved and honored part 
of Sg 

At the close of this address the women re- 
ceived their diplomas and money, each going up 
as her name was called, her face beaming with 
pleasure. I later made the acquaintance of the 
president of the Verein, and gained for her a 
warm regard. She told me at length of the early 
years of the society’s existence, when its fiscal 
sucess seemed very doubtful, and of the way in 
which she and other ladies had done the most 
menial work at times to tide it over difficulties ; 
and when I asked if she felt sure of its con- 
tinued prosperity when others must take the 
place of those who now stood at the head, she 
re plied, sweetly : 

“Ah, who can doubt it! Far better service 
than I have given will be at its disposal.” 

Still, it is not to be taken for granted that 
such devotion, ability, and tact will always be at 
the disposal of any such organization, and its 
future history will be interesting to watch. 

It but remains to consider whether the Vienna 
House-keepers’ Union has for American house- 
wives any suggestion of help. 

“Do vou really tell me,” said the president of 
the Verein at another time, “that you have no- 
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thing of this kind in America? But your wo- 
men, we have always heard, are so intelligent, 
and work so well together in your literary and 
social clubs, you would surely succeed in this 
line. -And then,” she added, naively, “I have 
read that your house-keeping difficulties are even 
greater than ours.” 

Time does not suffice to even suggest in what 
ways the organization that I saw working so per- 
fectly in a foreign city might be adapted to our 
own needs; but who can doubt that the time has 
come in this country, as well as in Europe, for 
women to study in some united and definite way 
this important question: ‘“‘ How shall the money 
spent in the average household purchase more 
than it now does of comfort and happiness ?” 

Mary Hinman ABLE. 
THE END 





DRAWING-ROOM ETHICS. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
ge my part, I don’t believe in this way of 


having something kept for best. I am 
tired of the people who think they must have 
company china, company cooking, company 
clothes, and company manners. What is good 
enough for me to use every day is good enough 
for my visitors,” 

The declaration was quite unnecessary to any 
one who had ever been a guest in the home 
of the woman who uttered it. The house was 
always in a condition of every-day topsy-turvi- 
ness, the children’s handsomest clothes were 
worn with an utter disregard of possible ocea- 
sions when it might be desirable to appear in 
unsoiled garments, little of the china or glass 
was free from crack or nick, and the manners of 
the whole family were marked by a boisterous 
insouciance and untrammelled lack of consider- 
ation for les convenances. Family altercations 
were freely conducted, domestic problems and 
ecohomics discussed, and the presence of out- 
siders was evidently no embargo upon frankness 
of criticism or retort. 

In one sense, what is good enough for the 
family ought to be good enough for any one. 
There should be no shiftlessness characterizing 
the ménage when only the home circle is pre- 
sent. The dainty neatness that should be visible 
in every room in the house, the careful laying of 
the table, the preparation of the food, the seru- 
pulous tidiness of dress, the courtesy of speech 
and bearing, should be an every-day affair, so cus- 
tomary that a deficiency in any one of these par- 
ticulars would excite surprise. The self-respect 
of the family, individually and collectively, de 
mands no less. 

And yet, withal, it is pleasant to be able to 
make a little difference when there is company. 
Hospitality takes on an added grace when it 
manifests itself in attentions to the guest which 
indicate the esteem in which he is held, and the 
desire his hosts feel to do him honor. The least 
selfish of mortals—the one who most shrinks 
from giving additional trouble by his presence in 
the house—is yet gratified by the compliment of 
delicate china, a pretty gown, an appetizing dish 
evidently brought forth to celebrate his coming. 

And yet in many homes where none of these 
adjuncts are wanting, one essential to the 
comfort of the guest is often conspicuous by its 
absence. This is the consideration that tabooes 
the introduction of. unpleasant topics, the dis- 
cussion of family failings, the altereation over 
some point of disagreement. Too often it seems 
to the pained witness of these dissensions as 
though the time for their display were chosen 
with especial reference to the number of people 
who would be rendered uncomfortable thereby. 

The usually well-vegulated paterfamilias, whose 
ordinary demeanor in the bosom of his family is 
marked by kindliness and benignity, no Sooner 
has a guest beneath his hospitable roof-tree than 
he seizes the opportunity to assert himself for 
the benefit of all spectators. He plunges into 
argument at the most trifling provocation; he 
snubs the partner of his joys and sorrows, who, 
poor soul! usually has too strong a regard for 
appearances to dare run the risk of increasing his 
“ bumptionsness ”’ by answering back ; he makes 
dogmatic assertions that no one ventures to dis- 
prove, and, with the agreeable design of mani- 
festing how much he is master in his own house, 
makes life a burden to all those who share it 
with him. In children this style of performance 
is termed “ showing off,” and is generally prompt- 
ly checked by the judicious parent. Would that 
there were some one to repress this child of a 
larger growth, even if it were by the means em- 
ployed in Alice in Wonderland to suppress ap- 
plause in the court-room! Yet, were the bag 
ready, where is the adventurous mortal who 
would hazard attempting to put it over the head 
of this rebellious juryman ? 

Some men are never exasperatingly self-asser- 
tive save in the presence of guests. They seem 
to think that they will be thought subdued and 
hen-pecked unless they show clearly how disagree- 
able they dare be without fear of contraven- 
tion. 

“T don’t see what makes your papa act so when 
we have company,” sighed a long-suffering wife 
and mother. “ When we are by ourselves he is 
always gentle with me, but I dread to see a visitor 
come into the house, for I know that is the signal 
for a publie seolding.”’ 

“T know why,” returned her indignant daugh- 
ter. “It’s because he does not dare scold you 
when you are by yourself, for then you could 
hold your own; but when there is company he 
feels safe, for he knows you won’t answer back 
then.” 

Women usually have a much stronger regard 
for what other people will think than is possessed 
by men. They will endure stahs and pin-pricks 
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with smiling countenances sooner than unveil 
their hurts to the inspection of observers Fat 
be it from one of the weaker sex to intimate that 
this idiosynerasy is ever taken advantage of by 
the stronger half of creation. But, at the least, 
there is frequently a striking coincidence in the 
circumstances men sometimes choose for such at 
tacks, 

Yet there are women, and plenty of them, who 
take little pains to conceal domestic disagreea 
bles. Of this class are they who scold their ser 
vants and punish their children in the presence of 
strangers ; who indulge constantly in laments to 
visitors over the blunders in the cookery, the de- 
ficiencies in the entertainment, or w ho, worst of 





all, regale their guests with accounts of family 
grievances, or with the peccadilloes and failings 
of the various members of the household 





s, while it may be as delightful to the 
narrator as is the display of his independence to 
the paterfamilias before mentior ed, can hardly 
fail to prove annoying to the visitor He does 
not want to be made a participant to this extent 
in the affairs of his hosts. If there must be un 
pleasant happenings, why cannot they be kept 
the background 





Skeletons, like accidents, will occur in even the 
best-regulated households. 


one, either small or large, and some, whose 


No family is without 


oppot 
tunities in that line of acquisition have been ex 
ceptionally favorable, have accumulated half a 
dozen. But the day has gone by when it was 
thought comme i] Jaut in polite circles to draw 


back the curtain at a certain pe iod in the feast 
and reveal the ghastly thing, occupying its espe 
cial niche, as much at home as any one pre sent. 
if not more so. Nowadays we conceal our sets 
of fleshless anatomies in closets with locked doors, 
and even if we are obliged, as we sometimes are, 
alas! to keep one in our family living-room, we 
drape it artistically as we may, tie a ribbon bow 
or two on it, and make believe very hard that it 
is a veritable curio, the latest unique thing in 
bric-a-brae. 

And why not? The greatest good—by which 
in this case is meant the highest comfort f tl 
greatest number is to be considered. Peo} 
do not like to have unsavory items thrust upon 
them, unless they are of the harpy order, and, 








in that event, they ought not to be gratified rhe 
houses which offer the pleasantest entertainment 
to guests are those in which only the bright things 
of life are diseussed by the hosts, where the jars 
of the household machin ry, the frict ot ad 

verse interests, and the discords of varying 

ions are concealed by the masks of good-breeding 





THE OPAL. 


6 hw absurd superstition held by so many that 
the opal brings ill-luck to its owner, sil 
there were a compelling power or genius residing 
in stones, would not seem to be shared by those 
who rate the two opals belonging to the French: 
crown jewels at fifteen thousand dollars, or the 
famous one sent from Hungary to the first World’s 
Exhibition at twenty thou dollars, or by those 
who protect the delicate and friable ed 
very brilliant specimens by a thin lamina of 
quartz. The Hungarian merchants who take the 
pains to export the opal to the East by means of 
Greek and Turkish agents, from whence they re- 
turn to European markets as Oriental gems, are 
hardly intimidated by the existence of this supe 
stition ; nor could Humboldt greatly have regard- 
ed it when he brought to the polite world the 









es of 








first specimens of the superb stone known as the 
Mexican fire-opal, too precious to be owned, with 
its red and flame-colored splendors, by many with 
less than imperial purses 





A PINK DINNE 


AVE table-cloth and napkins of fine white 





damask. The centre-piece may be of cut 
or drawn work in linen over a pink foundation 
Ail the flowers must be pink—roses, carnations, 
or something equally decided in color. Sesides 
the bouquets de corsage, boutonniere 8, and centre 
piece, tiny vases or low dishes of cut blossoms 
may be set here and there on the table. Pink 


primroses are charming thus arranged. 

The dishes holding olives, salted almon is, bon 
bons, ete., must be of the prevailing color, and 
the sticks of bread that lie at each place should 
be tied with narrow pink ribbons to match the 
wider ones on the bouquets de corsage. 

Let the china be pink, or pink and white, or 
else plain white, or white with only a gilt rim. 
The candles and candle shades must be pink ; the 
gas, if it is used, softened by rose-colored globes, 
The ices, cake frosting, biscuit cases, bonbons, 
ste., should all be pink, and the gown of the host- 
ess should harmonize with the color tone of the 
table and its fittings. 

A good menu is the following 


Raw Oysters 
Consommeé d@ la Royale 
Baked Halibut, sauce hollandaise Parisian Potatoes, 
Sweetbread Pates Green Pease 
Fillet of Beef, mushroom sauce. Spinach d la Créme 
foman Panch 
Broiled Snipe Rice Croquettes. Celery. 
Lettuce Salad. Cream Cheese Crackers. 
Biscuits Glacés, Ices in shapes, or Nesselrode Puddings. 
Fancy Cakes. Fruit. Coffee. 








Serve the oysters in the shells on oyster plates 
and ice-cold. The fish must be served from the 
side. Bring in each paté on a separate plate, and 
pass all vegetables. When possible, have the carv- 
ing done off the table. Pink glasses should hold 
the punch. Dress the salad on the table, and let 
the guests help themselves. Have a white doily 
worked with pink on a plate under each punch 





glass and finger-bowl. The coffee may be served 
in the drawing-room if this is preferred. 
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Cap ror AGED Lapy. 
For description see Supplement. 





‘ a Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 13 To 15 Years orp.—Fron 
Dress ror Girt FRoM 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. g, ‘io 2 i ere tres ea y = in a ‘4 reawe. 
See Fig. 2.—{For pattern and description see Supp!., No. IV., Figs. 81-42. } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 43-50. 
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Fig, 1.—CasHMerE AND Sitk Gows.—Front.—[ For Back, 
see Page 141.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Crocuet Pattern For INFANT'S 
BLANKET IN FLocon Woou.—Repvcep. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Parrern ror Inrant’s Buanket 
in Fiocon Woo. —Two-rairps Size. 
For description see Supplement 








CLorH axp Sirk Costume.—Back.—[For 


x Front, see Page 140.] 
x : . g 
Fig. 1.—Cuair Back 1x Rococo Sryie.—Gopetin Stirca Emproipery. For pattern and description see Supplement, 


See Figs. 2 and 8, Page 140,.—(For description see Supplement.] No. L, Figs. 1-11, 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 13 To 15 Years 
otp.—Bacx.—[{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, IV., Figs. 31-42. 
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\ of support, and cause the feet to spread ; yet the charm of a 
pretty foot is wonderfully enhanced by a pretty slipper. 
There is more poetry about it than about any other foot- 
covering. A lover has been known to draw forth a tiny 
slipper from some hidden receptacle near his heart. But 
who ever heard cf a boot being thus purloined and de- 
posited? Boots, in fact, belong to the work-a-day world, 
and slippers to the realm of sweet-do-nothingness, Yet 
these more ethereal foot-coverings are strictly in abeyance 
° to the laws of fashion, and don pointed or square toes 
as that tyrant dictates. The former are perfect torture, 
as nothing can be more unlike the real shape of the hu- 
man foot—uniess the point extends entirely beyond the 
real length of the foot, as in the shoes of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, when these superfluous additions 
were carried to such an extreme as to require chains for 
their support. 

A high-heeled slipper, with the heel placed nearly half- 
way between its proper place and the centre of the sole, 
is very becoming, as the length of the foot is usually 
measured with the eye from the heel only; but it is ruin- 
ous to comfort and favorable to bunions. It is also really 
dangerous in going down stairs, as it is liable to catch in 
some part of the dress, and precipitate the wearer headlong. 

When the joint of the great toe projects beyond the 
line of the foot, all hope of prettiness must vanish, for 
this deformity can rarely, if ever, be cured. Some per- 
severing cultivators of beauty, however, bandage their 
feet tightly at night to keep them in shape, while during 
the day they take every possible means to deform them. 












































The bandaging originated with the ladies of Spain, who ; es | te 
set so high a value on small, well-shaped feet that they é a ian 
ih) would probably resort to the Chinese torture were the 


— results beautifying instead of deforming. With their ban- 
| daged feet, and hands raised by pulleys fastened to 
the ceiling to make them white, the nights 
passed by Spanish belles can scarcely be 
called periods of rest. 

A high instep is very graceful, but it 
makes trouble in getting fitted for shoes. 
The Spanish mark of blue blood is the 
Arab arch of the foot, under which water 
can flow without wetting it; and the pos- 
sessor of such a foot would be sure to walk 
well, if walking depended on the feet alone. 

Tight shoes are always a mistake, as 
they ruin the feet they are supposed to 
improve; but quite as frequently mistakes 
are made in the opposite direction. It 
is not a new idea that shoes which fit so 
loosely that the feet move about in them 
with every step produce as bad results as 
tight ones; and it is even asserted on good 
authority that people who systematically 
wear tight shoes never have corns. A 
change from tight shoes to very loose 





Saort Wrap with Freatruer TrRiMMinG 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 24-30. 


FUR-TRIMMED JACKET 
For description see Supplement. 





CONCERNING FEET. 

Wr little is written on the 

subject of feet, yet a pretty 
foot, although necessarily con 
cealed much of the time—unless 
its owner is resolved to display 
it—is quite as powerful a wea- 
pon in the armory of beauty as 
a pretty hand. 

A slender yet piump foot of 
moderate length, with short toes, 
small heel, and arched instep, 
is the ideal of beauty; and al 
though many well-dressed feet 
appear to possess all these re- 
quirements, it will often be 
found that much depends upon 
the dressing. A pretty bare 
foot is a rare possession, and a 
sculptor, a young and gifted wo- 
man, who had attained eminence 
in her art, said that she found 
it almost impossible to obtain a 
desirable model beyond the age 
of childhood. At this period the 
charm of bare feet is a theme 
for the painter and poet as well 
as the sculptor, and in mamma's 
catalogue of baby’s attractions 
the cunning little pink toes are 
sure to play an _ important 
part. 

The prettiest feet on record 
were those of Napoleon’s sister, 
the Princess Borghese, who, af 
ter her bath, used to recline 
gracefully on a lounge in her 
dressing-room with her diminu- 
tive feet, plump and perfect as 
those of a child, and tinted like 
a tea-rose, carefully displayed. 
A lady who was admitted to the 
intimacy of the dressing-room 
expressed her admiration of the 
feet, and especially of their pe- 
culiarly beautiful tint; but she 
was quite overwhelmed by the 
reply: “Are they not pretty? 
My maid does them every morn 
ing after my bath.” This wasa 
work of art which had all the 
merit of originality, 

Most people, however, are sat- 
isfied with a foot that looks 
small and well shaped when 
daintily stockinged and slipper- 
ed, or that shows to advantage 
on the street in a stylish boot. 
Some, to whom nature has not 
been lavish of charms, concen- 
trate their energies on their pret- 
ty feet, which are.cherished and 
adorned and made much of gen- 
erally. So thoroughly versed are 
they in foot-lore that their feet 
at least are kept in perfect order. 
Slippers, although dainty and 
attractive, are not popular with 
them, as they assert that they 
weaken the ankles through lack 











CLora anp Sirk Evenine Tormsrre,—Front anp Back. 
For description see Supplement. 


ones is sure to be followed by 
these torments. 

Directions for curing corns 
usually begin with soaking the 
feet in warm water, and this is 
an excellent remedy, especially 
if a teaspoonful of borax be dis 
solved in the water A kettle of 
hot water should be at hand to 
prevent what is in the basin from 








cooling under fifteen minutes. 
After doing this for three nights 
in succession, a large portion of 
the corn can usually be removed 
with a pointed but not sharp in 
strument. With the latter 
acteristic there is too much 
temptation to cut the corn out, 
which is exceedi 





har 


igly dangerous 








Scraping or loosening is fa 
better 

It is said that the pain may 
be greatly relieved by mixing 
two drams oF muriatic acid 


with six drams of rose - water, 
and wetting the corn with this 
mixture night and morning for 


three days, the feet to be soaked 








every evening in warm water 
into which one-third of the acid 
and rose-water has been poured 
The corn will usually bear pick 
ing out on the third day. 

Corns are very much like colds 
for which every one has a rem 
edy; and some one else declares 
that to apply several pieces ol 
sticking-plaster, with holes in 
the centre just the size of tl 
corn, one over the other, leaving 
the corn exposed, dropping on it 
a saturated solution of caustic 
soda, and then covering it with a 
single piece of plaster, is a never 
failing cure. The process should 
be repeated every other day for 
ten days. 

The best preventive against 


corns is to wear low-heeled shoes 


that fit snugly across the instep, 
and are not too loose anywhere 
It is a great mistake to wear a 
short is this makes the 





foot ippear large instead of 
smaller by widening it, besides 
preparing the way for bunions 
and ingrowing nails. A_ shoe 
that is longer than the foot gives 
a look of slenderness; and it 
should be remembered that the 
apparent width of a foot is al- 
ways seen at once, but the entire 
length is not so often visible. A 
slipper ora tie, judiciously curved 
on the instep, and ornamented 
with a very full rosette or a par 
ticularly large buckle, makes ai 
most any foot presentable; and 
black slippers and black stock 
ings are wonderful lesseners of 
size. Etta Ropman CHURCH. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 

For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggi 
cents a cake. W.H. Souierrenin & Co., 
Street, New York, Sole Importers 





ts at 25 
170 William 











Send for a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin 
Read this letler from a party who has used the soap: 


‘For some time past I was afflicted with a disagree- 
able eruption of the face for which I consulted sev- 
physicians, and although I followed strictly their 
advice, my face became worse. 

“Upon the recommendation of a friend of mine I 
tried a cake of J. D. Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Sulphur 
Soap, and after only one week's use its rema — ible 
salutary effecis were noticeable. The applicat of 
this Soap for three weeks produced a complete ¢ ion ge 
of the epidermis, and I am glad to state that I have 
now a thoronghly healthy complexion, due exclu- 
sively to the use of the Soap named.—J. D. Tuomson, 
of the firm of Smith & Thomson, 18 Commerce Street, 
Newark, N.J. Dec. dv.j 


eral 


18, 1889."—[A 


CATARRH CURED. 

A CiereyMan, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cnred and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
trom this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 


disease 





stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St., N. Y., will receive the recipe free of charg ge.—[Adv.] 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
m« ers ft ‘ir children while teething, with perfect 
- eas, It soothes the child, softens the guins, allays 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remeds for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 


CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC 
Prevents und cures chapped hands. 


SOAP. 
{Adv.] 


25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore 
costing less than one cent a cn; 
delicious, nourishing, strength 

} S1LY DIGESTED, and a 


for invalids as wel 






far more eco vomical, 





as persons in 


ealth, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Wy Dens 
z= LINENS «= 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 
Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


MYVIN 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 


TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


For ij 


Liebig COMPANY'S: 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Kee fo 
time, and is cheaper aud of fluer 
sLock, 


improved and economic cookery use 


length of 





Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 


Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 


BARRY'S lve 





jae 


THE HAIR 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 


wy ye Rap, moves all impurities from 
z eZ the scalp, prevents bald- 


a, mess and gray hair, and 
nek, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the glands, 
muscles and integumenta, and relieving cuts, burns, 
bruises, sprains, 4c. Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 


_ BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
| SUPERFLU OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian's Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removihy perma- 
tly all annoying disfig- 
pemts from face and 
without injuring the 
which neither torturous 
ty nor any of the ad- 
vestioed poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme, Junian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 















body, 


Skin, 





accomplis sh. 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity of refined toilet in this 
climate. 
beauty and purity. 


| Royat Bakine Powprr Co., 


Pozzoni’s combines every element of | 







ROYAL Bawerh 


Meso. crety pus 
et eS 
> 


OYA 





_ POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 
strength, and wholesomeness. 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
, short-weight 
7 cane, 


106 Wall St., 


BARBOUR’S 


with the multitude of low-test 
phosphate powders. Sold onl 


alum or 


N. ¥. 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Varicty. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER 


FOR 


FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


— ‘tion 
iM 


“HE RE iS 





duced.” 


ken, Consommé, Mullagatawny, 
cken Gumbo, French Bouillon, 
Vegetable, Beef, ¢ 


Green Turtle, 
Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, 
enne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 


Te as Chic 
omato, Ch 
‘lam 


Jt 

Broth 
C2 Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive a sample 
<a™, your choi 


Mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Rather a bright putting of it, is it not? 


are frequent in the writings of Marion Harland. 


we know how to make soups. We 


BAZAR. 





VOLUME XXIII., NO. 8 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 


ae CLEANSING, 
tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 


PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and ‘Hlood; with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curicuna Remepies are 
infallible. 

Curiouna, the great Skin Cure, and Cutroura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curtouna 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer DruG anp 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
beautified by Curiouna Soar. 


“ea 
“~a 


os 


ins, Backache, and Weakness cured 


Kipney Pans, Backache, ¢ et 
by Curiouna Anti-Pain Praster, an instau- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 2oc. 


THE 


LATEST FASHION IN AMERICA 


Is TO PAINT WITH 


Griffith's English Enamel. 


Colors Exquisite ; 
No Benzine; 


Surface like Porcelain ; 
Ready for Use. 


| Put up in small packages for ladies’ use, for 
ornamenting Chairs, Bedsteads, Picture-Frames, 
Deck Chairs, Fans, Tea-Trays, Baskets, Wicker- 


work, X&e., Xe 


By the gallon to painters and decorators. 


If your dealer does not keep it, address the 


| American Aquol & Pyrodene Paint Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


424 West 15th _ Street, iN. Y. 
AN 


ODD SENSE OF UN. 


seemly familiarity in the abrupt entrance upon the 
heavier business of dining (without the preliminary course of soup), 


like shaking hands with a man to whom you have not been intro- 


But such things 


By the way, she 


has discovered, what we have known for a good while, namely, that 


shall be glad to send her article 


on soup-making to any one desiring it, 


The Franco-American Food Co, 


42 West Broadway, New York. 





pR.LYONS 


PERFECT 


TOOTH 
-Powper 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 
with Patent Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 


An Elegant Toilet Luxury 


Very Convenient for Tourists, 


LL. SHAW, 


o4 West 14th St., 

Near 6th Ave., New York, 
SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1857; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful; requires ho dre ig; donotriportear, SKEL= 
ETON WIGS ND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair, MY SWI'PCHES are unequalied 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR -CUTTING, curling, sh: am pooing, and 
dyei ing on the premises by the best French artists. 
ENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
A coanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world, £1.00 
perbottie. EX TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. #1.00 and $1.50 per bottle 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Anburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per 
Positively not injurious 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. SOc. aud 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


INFLUENZA 


IS VERY CONTAGIOUS TO PEOPLE SUFFER- 
ING FROM IRRITATION OF THE THROAT. 
BY USING THE CELEBRATED SODEN 
MINERAL PASTILLES, THIS UN. 
FAILING REMEDY FOR SORE THROAT, 
COUGHS, CATARRH, AND HOARSENESS, 
YOU CAN PROTECT YOURSELVES AGAINST 
THIS DREADED DISEASE. EVERYBODY 
SHOULD KEEP A BOX OF SODEN MIN- 
ERAL PASTILLES IN THE HOUSE. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AT 25c, AND 
A BOX. 

















bottle, 


50c. 
Pamphlets sent gratis on application by the 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 


15 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 





ASK FOR 


CHOCOLATE MENIER 


IT EVERYWHERE 








‘Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Make Plants Thrive 


—BY USING— 
ECLIPSE FLOWER DRESSING. 
Gives rich foliage, abundant bloom. 
Insfst that your seed man furnish 
Eclipse or send 30 cts. to manufacturers 

—enough for 20 plants 1 year. 


LP. THOMAS & SONCO. "Pc 


Mention This Paper. 


| a 








Cures where all else fails. 











THE 


BEST SEEDS 


are those put up “oS 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 


Who are the largest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever, Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M.FERRY4&CQ. 
DETROIT, MICH. 















“PARTED BANG” 


ee. —- ir, 
le of natu: rane ceeted 


josmetics 
“O'D. any where. Send to 








m’fr for I Tiust’ ‘d Price-Lista 
' £.Burnham, 71 State-stt (Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 













Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 












HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 

KE, FOUGE RA & €O., 30 North William St., N. \. Ye 
you WIL L 8. AVE MONEY, 


Time, ain, Trouble, 
and will CURE 


CATARRH 


by using 


Ely’s Gream Balm. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
EL Y BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. | 











Ethel said, ‘‘ My new beau ‘tis 

Sent this perfume that I wear— 
ATKINSON'S sweet Stephanotis, 

Of all the scents most pure and rare. 


SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

allowed each month, Steady employ- 

mentat home or traveling. Nosolicitin 
Duties delivering and makin 


t collections. No Posta 
Cards, Address withstamp, 


AFER& CO,, Piqua,Q, 
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Nicholson’s Kx AKA | | 
Liquid Bread Zh MER | 
. | 


Ladies’ Tailor a; en, | f ASH’S 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


%, | 
gage al “ay Ary onsta " f HK (°, H F | ( 
Having made ar- iy ‘ | 
rangements for early SPRING DRESS GOODS 


deliveries of Spring 


Novelties, I am now Pate 5 
‘ ! . git 
tuisice designs in Im- | All-Wool French and Scotch Suitings. | . A] LL i 
ported Stuffs and new | | 
Models. MILLE-RAIES, 


Ladies residing out 7 “ st 
of New York intrust- | Striped and Plaid Suitings. | FOR 
ing orders with me | 


are guaranteed a per-| — PRINTED CHALLIES, — LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
‘ =“ sonal fitting | EMBROIDERED ROBES WEAR 
CLEAN FAST HOSIERY CO. In Silk-and-Wool Effects. \ | 


a ee BLACK Proadway hs | 9th dt. | PILLOW SHAM y &e, 

STOCKINGS. NEW YORK GHEY. 

F. P. ROBINSON SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
DYE. sanain oil 7 


Vastly Improved and illi NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
OsTans FOR you, WITHOUT CHARGE, |] TRADE mark. Always Reliable. Le Bouter BINS, TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 
Broadway & 14th St, 


ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS, OR 15CTS. IN | 
STAMPS A FULL 6IZED BOX, POST-PAID | CLEAN FAS i 
Sold Everywhere. Beware of Imitations | 
Established 1840. i) &, a 5 


_THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. | p LA C K STOCKINGS , 
é Pa Meu, Womed, au Child a, sie edith cdinn the: tating em) CRORE ST, BY. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. logue now in press. 


\fsHND FOR PRICE-LIST. WASH FABRICS. 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well. 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent po 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable 
storative and constructive with lowest alc oholie 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. | 
Medical and popular experience has proved the | 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork 
Sold se all sensi Grocers and ean tthe 























THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 
POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 











BLOOKER’S DUTCH COCOA 
is manufactured in Holland, 

















RETAIL STORES: 500 pieces French Satines, choice new designs, .. ’ 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West Ith Street; Pek eby-olicns — shape 33e. cae 
218 West 125th Street : All-wool Printed Challies, new patterns, latest 
CHICAGO - = «= 107 South State Street. colorings -. 50€, 
BOSTON - - - - . 49 West Street. Scotch Ginghams, plaids, stripes, and borders, 
— —a latest colorings.... ; 25e.to 40¢. 
pines ans nips spend“ SPRING DRESS GOODS FOR 1890 
6 : india ake .-12ve.and l5e. ? 
r spepsia. 
awa if your Phas Ro secgaryonatrcngirrpee - - 
grocer hasn't mace with PLOY AEA TS We have just placed on 
boilin on =p eas: . . 
1 Mehl A water peypeaage “ . exhibition fifty cases of me- 


with yours and the milk. t wear rough), light weight, dium and rich Dress Goods, 


price and receive a 





package, post free wx, worth $2.00 per yard............. 81.25 being the initial opening in 
’ ° ] 
Address J & C, BLOOKER, SILES. this Department. 
35 Mercer St., New York. jl age ine ik, Penn des Sole as a0¢. An early inspection is in- 
| 22-inch col sill 1 choice 
Mention name of this publication. } aiiest sherdee, worth $1.00... _... $1.00 vited. 
97-inch (extra wide) Figured India Sil Ike 8, $1.00 
and $1.25 qualities................69e.and T5e 





All mail matter should bear our street address, , JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. | Broadway & 14th st., N.Y. Broadway and 1th St, 


ae - New York. 
See that the words “VELUTINA WEAR THE HIGHEST AWARD OF A GOLD MEDAL 








GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. — 
For all the uses to which SILK | PA. Es z Ss bnh™N » BB Ss LTION 
VELVET can be put, substitute WAS SECURED BY THE 


The Most DELICATE and LA8T- 
ING Sachet Powders, inval- 
able to ladies in the making ot 


fancy articles and essential in 
0 | perfuming infants’ wardrobes, 
for sale by druggists every- 


where. Sample of Heliotrope, 


| VELUTINA - REMINCTON 
| Mi mnictaitenereaen STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Taree Quatities, Black and all Fashion- WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


able Colors. Trade only supplied by | Fifteen Years the Standard : — ' Hd h mailed on receipt of 25 cts. 
N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & C0., agcke, | And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. ll A baa & 60. 
93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. | _WYCKOFF, SEAMANS: & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. NNW Yok 


| Sold by all Druggists. 


Violette, Jockey ¢ lub or others 











a) PRIDE OF THE WEST. | MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 
EPPS’S 
| Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 





On receipt of $2.50 will 
send you, express paid, a 




















































Q 
= BNAPE’S | * fy 
my ‘ V4) of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is | GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
A Folding Draping Stand. unsurpassed. This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
4 eta are maios teers ~ cg prot cy be | | particularly for LADIES’ USE, in 36, 40, and 45 inch ( O i O A 
P aa eel Wi 2 widths, and is guaranteed not to CRACK or TURN YELLOW. 
} D he used for the sale at ss vi Inquire for this brand, and take NO SUBSTITUTE, MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
i H a nt for adjust ng i rong nple, | Pi | For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in | — 
% oo a Mc ss | SE)! the United States. | MRS..K. E, THRNEY, 
nw glance. | eee ne IS ee eae es a = eF | 114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
sh Every Staud Guaranteed. | Manufacturer of 
v ~ UNION FORM cO., 3 | Fine Costumes, Tarnor Surrs, anp MILLINeERy. 
: ¢ 40 Hall St., Brooklyn, N. ° Purouasina Agent. 
, ; ~ GHANCE FOR ALL ; This is the Clasp, wherever found, Pre a Be 
| LIEB To Enjoy a Cup of Perfoct Tos. That holds the Roll on which is wound | I beg to emphasize the abov many complaints 





A trial order of 34% pounds of Fine Tea, 
either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Ganpe ywder, 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Sun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
#200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 
offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and Baking Powder. For full particulars 


Tho GREAT AMERIOAN TEA 00. 31 S| Se r CRAMPS SHOPPIN by + i “ot expe se 

Office Box 289, New Yor! RED. AND = taste, 2 SA. charg ( references, 

ialiala: aati Address SS A. BOND, 2 36 4t h rome n. ¥.¢ ity 

DE AP Ssmear | R COLIC. —— 
heard 


forbes, ral rer Remain soapy isos | Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. PURCHASING AGENCY," so commis 


} Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 IBN vadiwe ay, N. Y. 


reach me of agents act in g¢ dishonorably in ad 
prices on go 1s and not content with ~ a commissi¢ 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 





GOFF’S 
BRAID 





The Braid that is known the world around. 
























HARPER'S 


BAZAR. 








It MADE IT TOO LARGE FOR HIM. 
** WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH YOUR HAT, BARNLEY ? 


BODY TRADED WITH YOU’ 


A STRONG RESEMBLANCE 


MoCraokur. * That pair of trou- 
sers reminds me of the condition 
of affairs in Europe.” 

MoCorktr. *‘ How 80?” 

MeCrackir, “It has a worelike 
aspect.” = 


AT OLD POINT. 

Capiey (to supposed widow) 
“Mrs. Bronson, you see me on 
my knees before you. Will you— 
won't you, be my wife?” 

Mrs. Bronson. “No, Mr. Cad- 
ley, I cannot; but I'll introduce 
you to my husband when he ar- 
rives, and maybe he'll be a brother 
to you.” ° 

SOMETHING NEW. 

First Pourrioian. ** There goes 
a man who carries New York State 
in his hand.” f 

Sroony Poxrriotan. * What is 
he?” 

First Pouttioian. “A map 
agent.” 

LET US HOPE SO. 

*“ By George! that was awful! 
A freight train of fifty-four cars, 
loaded with pig-iron, ran over a 
tramp yesterday.” 

“Oh, mercy! Ido hope the poor 
fellow wasn’t hurt.” 

a 
BEFORE THE VENUS OF MILO 

Surtures (reading sign). ** Hands 
oft.’ The poor idiots! Do they think 
any one could look at that statue 
and not know the hands were off ?” 

a 


A WISE DEMURRER. 


SOME- 


“No; | saw JOHN IN TOWN, AN' HE WOULD HAVE A BAR- 


BER CUT MY HAIR,” 


FACETILE. 
MOST OF THE WITS MIGHT HAVE SAT AT 
HIS FEET. 
Tompkins. “ Pshaw! Brown's no wit. There must 
be an element of surprise in what a man says to make 


It is related of Bishop P—— that 
he was once taken to task by a few 
of his denominational brethren ou 

the charge of exhibiting a conceit of himself at vari- 
ance with the spirit of humility. 

“It is not conceit,” said the bishop, with that pon- 
derous bearing that silenced opposition—*it is not 
conceit, brethren; it is the consciousness of supe- 
riority.” a 
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it wit. Don’t you agree with me?” SWEET PHYLLIS: HER WHIM, AND IT's 
Wuson. “ Perfectly. That was a clever witticism WHEREFORE. | 
you got off the other day.” | {/ ! r 
“Towrains. “I forget. What did I say?” Why now doth Phyllis sweet so frown on him, | = 
Wison. “ You said, ‘ Here’s that five I borrowed Whom yesterday she nigh seemed to adore? ’ | 


from you.’ 
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IN MEXICO. 

NOW WHAT Is THIS—AN EVOLUTION? No; 
ONLY A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING 
THE PASSAGE OF PEDRO FROM THE DOOR OF 
OUR HOTEL INTO THE STREET, AS SEEN FROM 
AN UPPER WINDOW. 





GUILELESS STRANGER. “ Look HERE, Con- 
STABLE, | PUT A NICKLE IN THIS HERE PESKY 
THING MORE'N AN HOUR AGO, AND NOT A 


BLAMED THING COME OUTEN IT YIT. 
ON EARTH'S THE MATTER WITH IT?” 


WHat 


Can love as strong and bright as hers grow dim 
In space so short as this? Cau she give o'er 


In one short hour that grand affection she, 
With deep’ning blushes on her cheeks, one da) 

Confided—’twas her wout, dear lass—to me 
She'd have for him forever and for aye? 


What can it be hath wrought so great a change ? 
What fickle whim hath seized upon her heart~ 

A heart in which duplicity seems strange, 
Since it and that have ever dwelt apart? 


What? Truly so? I beg unsay that word! 
1 can’t believe it possible of him. 
A parallel to that I’ve never heard ; 
And if ’tis true, 1 must commend her whim. 


I'd send him off e’en though it made me ill, 
If he did so to me. Oh, think of it! 
A ruby ring he gave her, and the bill 
To her hath come, and labelled “ Please remit.” 
ouN Kenpgick Banas. 
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A DISTINGUISHED GUEST. 


HOSTESS. ** WAAL, 
TO DE TABLE, Now—” 

HOST. ‘‘ NEB’ MIN’ BOUT MOVIN’. 
DE ELDAH.” 


ALMOST TOO NEW. 
‘**Bodley was in a great vein to-night. 
lot of new jokes.” 
** Where did he get them ?” 
“Out of a sixteenth-century jest-book he picked up 
in London.” 


He had a 


—__>———— 
A DRAWBACK. 


“T am in strict accord with the poet who invoked 
blessings upon the head of him who first invented 
slecp.” 

“So should I have been, had that person not spoiled 
the whole business by putting in dsnoring attachment.” 


ELDAH, DINNAH'S ALL READY, 
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AN UNFORYUNATE CRITICISM. 





I GUESS EF YO’ JES HITCH YO’ CHAH UP 


IKE, JES TEK HOL’ DAT EN’ DE TABLE, AN'SLIDE IT UP TO 


A TRIFLE AT THE SEANCE. 

Dora. “No, Alfred, I'm not superstitions; but I 
don’t care to sit down with thirteen at the dinner table." 

Aurrep. * Well, | am superstitious; but I wouldn't 
mind that.” 

Dora. * Mercy! why not?” 

Aurrep. “ Because if I sat down with thirteen at a 
table there would be fourteen all told.” 

a a 


BRILLIANT. 


“ Did you ever see a sword-fish 2” 
“No; but I've seen a gun shoot.” 


/ 


ar ne | 
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VON TOODLES. “ WHAT DO YOU THINK OF MY THREE-VOLUME NOVEL?” 


MISS SHARP. 


“IT WOULD HAVE MADE A CAPITAL SHORT STORY.” 








